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I made a grave deep down in my heart 
For a love that was dumb cnd dead; 

**There, darkly buried aad far apart, 
It will rest in peace,’ I said; 

IL laid it away without sorrow or smart 
And never a tear I shed. 


And now that I would in my heart enfola 
Another love fair as the May, 

There bas risen a ghost of the love of old, 
A spectre weird and gray: 

And my dear young love, with her hair'ssoft gold, 
She sorrows and turns away. 


HEART AND RING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID,” 








“MADAM'S WARD,” ‘THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOS®,”’ “WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,”’ “ONLY ONE 
LOVE,” ETO., ETO, 





CHAPTER iI. 

ORIS sped homewards, but, fast as 
she walked, her thoughts seemed to 
outrun her, Had she fallen asleep by 

the brook and dreamed it all? She could 
almost have persuaded herself that she 
had, but for the handkerchief hidden in 
the bosom of her dress, 

“Cecil Neville!’’ She repeated the name 
twenty times, and each time it sounded 
more pleasant and musical, There was no 
need to cali up the remembrance of bis 
face, for that floated before her mental vis. 
fon as sbe hurried on with downcast, 
dreamy eyes. 

“Am I out of my senses?” she exclaimed 
at last, trying to rid herself of the spe)! 
bya light laugh. “Anyone would think 
I was playing the part of a sentimental 
young lady in a three act comedy. It was 
like a play; but it’s generaily the hero who 
saves the life ofthe principal lady. I 
didn’t save his life, though he says [ did. 
How be said it! Why can’t one speak like 
that on the stage now? Ceci] Neville!’ 

She took out the handkerchief and looked 
at it, 

“And this is a ooronet. What is he, | 
wonder? A duke, or an earl, or what? 
And what aoes it matter to me what he is?” 
sue asked herself in the next breath. “I 
may never see him again, and if I did we 
should meet as strangers. Dukes or earls 
have nothing in common with actresses, 
I wish I could forget all about him. But I 
can’t—I can’t,” she murmured aimost pit- 
eously. 

“Oh, I wish I had stayed at home, and yet 
I don’teither,” she added slowly. ‘‘Ifl bed 
not been there, perhaps be would not have 
come to, and might be lying there now!” 
she shuddered. 

‘‘How brave and strong he looked riding 
atthe hedge: it was a mad thing to do! 
And yet he made light of it! Ab, it is nice 
to besa man—and sucha man! Cecil Ne- 
ville! 1 wish he bad not toid me his nawe; 
I cannot get it out of my head. 


“And he lives with his uncle at the Tow-. 


ers. Perhaps Jeffrey knows who the un- 
cle is, I must tell bim,” she sighed. 
Somehow sbe felt a strange relactance to 
speak of the afternoon’s adventure; put 
sue hed never had any secrets from Jel- 
trey, and she added with another sign— 
“yes, I mustteil him. He q@ill be angry— 
no, be is never angry, but he will be— 
what? sorry. And yet] could not heip it. 
lt was not I who rode at the hedge, and—! 
wonder wnat he thought of me when he 
came to?”’ a burning blush rose to her face, 


and she stopped atill to contemplate the | 
new phase of the question 

I—]I bad his head upon wy /iaj 
what could be have thooght That 1 was; !f 


f-@ forward and im pertinent, and yet, no, he 








did not look as if he did, and—and he 
thanked me and ashed to forgive bim. 
how many times! Cecil Neville. Tnere—"’ 
and she laughed impatiently, ‘that is the 
last time I will think of his name—or 
bim!”’ 

With this prudent resolve she 
hurried on, and burst into the little room 
out of breath, to find Jeffrey seated at the 
table waiting for his supper. 

He i0oked up with his keen glance, 
and nodded. 

‘*] am so sorry I’ve kept you waiting, 
Jetirey,”’ she said bumbly, as she threw 
her hat on the sofa, and went to the table. 

‘‘No matter,”’ he said; “you have been 
waiking up and down in the field study- 
ing, 1 know,” and he nodded. “it is just 
the hour, the mystic gloaming, when tne 
brain quickens, and ideas are born."’ 

‘Yea,’ she seid, her iong lashes cover- 
ing her eyes. ‘Il have been in the fields, 
anu, Jettrey, l’ve had an adventuze!’’ 

“Cows?” he said abseently. ‘‘There is 
nothing likethe open air for such work as 
you bave in hand. Kachel, the greatest 
actress of her time, or any other, did most 
of her work in the open air-——” 

“*1t wasn’t cows,’ she broke in, trying to 
speak in a matter of-fact voice; ‘it was a 
horse,’’ and she laughed a little nervously. 

“My kingdom for a horse,” he quoted, 
tailing to see the unusual! color in her face, 
and not observing that she was making a 
mere pretense Of eating, just breaking a 
piece of toast with her fingers, and sipping 
ber coffee, “And are you more satisfied 
now? I have only just come from the the. 
atre; the booking is the heaviest we have 
had for years, 

“I have persuaded the manager to in- 
crease the orchestra! Have you seen your 
dreea? {t has come, and I bad it sent ap to 
your room,”’ 

“s] did not go up; [ will try it on direct- 
ly.” 

He pushed his chair back, and began 
walking up ard down the room, his hands 
crossed behind his bent back, hie head 
drooping, his glittering eyes fixed on the 
floor. 

Doris knew it was hopeless to attempt to 
speak of anytning but the play, bot she 
made another effort, for conscience sake. 

“Do you know who lives in that large 
place on the hill, Jefirey, the—the Towers 
it is cailed?’’ 

He shoox bia head with distinct indifter- 
ence. 

‘*No-some marquis or other. What 
does it matter?’ he added impatiently, 

“Well, 1 saw the nephew of the marquis 
—it be is a marquis—this afternoon. He 
fell off his horse——’’ 

“Yes! hesaid, with profound indifter- 
eoce. “Il remember & u anager who put 
horses on the first scene of Romeo and Ju- 
liet. It was effective—but unnecessary. 
By the way, take care how you arrange 
your train in the ball room scene: leave 
Roweo room to get near you without hav- 
ing to draw it on one side; it attracts atten- 
tion from the action of the play st a most 
important moment. A detail; but it is the 
detaiis that, massed together, make or mar 
the whole,” 

She made yet another efiort. 

“] was going to tell you about the aocct- 
dent, Jefttrey.”’ 

He started, and, stopping in his waik, 
confronted her with alarm in bis face. 

“What accident? I have only just left 
the theatre, it wasall right then! Oh, you 
allude to the man who tuinbied off his horse? 
Never mind; put it out of your head; don’t 
think of anything but your part. Have 
vou finished your supper?” 
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‘Yes,’’ she said, with a sigh and a smile 


was, indeed, utterly useless to make any 
ther attem pt. 


‘Well, then, et us go over the belcony 





scene,’”’ and he snatched upthe book and 
tarned to the page with nervous fingers. 

Doris rose and opened her lips; then, 
with a sudden blush, that was quickly fol- 
lowed by a strange parlor, she went to him 
and gently took the book from his band. 

“Not to-night, not again, Jeffrey,”’ sne 
said, with a nervousness that was strange 
in her. “I—]l could not! Don’t be angry, 
but—” she looked from side to side with a 
strangely troubled air—“I—1 don’t think 
1 could do it to-night! Don’t ask me!’’ 

He 2odded once or twice, looking at her 
meditatively. 

‘*] think I understand,’’ he said, as if to 
himeeilf. ‘You are afraid of getting back- 
neyea? Perhaps you are right. Yes, you 
are right,” he added quietly; ‘there is such 
a thing as over-training. Yes, | know 
what you mean. Better let it rest for to 
night, after the rehearsal this morning 
and the study this afternoon.”’ 

Doris turned her head away witb a guilty 
sense of having deceived bim. 

“1t im not that,” she faltered, ‘‘but——’’ 
she stopped, and going to him suddenly, 
hid her face on hisshoulder. ‘ Ob, Jeffrey, 
if 1 should fail to-morrow!”’ 

‘*There’s no such word for us, Doris,’’ he 
said, with grim confidence. ‘Don’t speak 
of failing. Fati! What, after all these 
years!”—his volce grew hoarse, ‘Why, 
child, what is the matter with you to- 
night?’’ be broke off in alarm, for he could 
feel that she was crying softiy, and crying 
was by no means one of Dorina’s customary 
habits. 

She raised her head, and, hastily wiping 
her eyes, laughed. 

“What ia the matter with me, Jeffrey? I 
wish I knew. Perhaps it’s the excitement! 
There, I'm all right now,’ and ane siid 
away from him, 

The old man seized her arm, and looked 
into her face intently. 

‘Doria!’ he said, in a husky voice; ‘you 
—you are not unbappy?”’ 

“Unbappy!’’ and she laughed again. 
‘Why should | be unhappy? Perhaps | 
cried because I’m too happy! Grief and | »y 
are next of kin, you know. And oughtin’t 
1 to be filled with joy, I, the Doris Mar- 
lowe, who is to play Juliet to-morrow 
night?” 

His band dropped from her arm, but he 
was oaly baif-satistied. 

“If 1 thoaught——” he muttered, ‘Doris, 
you are al: the world to me! HKefore Heaven 
I have had nothought bat for you sines’’— 
he stopped avruptliy—“since you became 
my care; day and night, early and iate, | 
have worked to cone end—to inake you great 
and famousand happy! If 1 thought—"’ he 
wiped the prespiration from bia brow, a 
looked at ber almost wildly, 

“] know, I know! Dear, dear oid Jef- 
frey!’’ she murmured, soothing him witb 
touch and voice, 

‘No, I don’t know, bat I can guess ail 
you bave been to mé, all you have done 
forme, And Iam happy, very, very hap- 
py! And I will be great and famous if 
you wist it! You shali see!’’ she said, nod- 
ding, and smiling through the tears that 
veiled her lovely eyes, ‘* Wait till to mor- 
row night. There, it is you who are ex- 
cited now! And now I’m going to try my 
dress on. We must look the Juliet if we 
cannot act ber,’’ and she stooped and 
kimsed his forehead and ran from the roow, 

The oid man stood where sie had left 


him, bis hands bebind his back, his brows 
knottea into thick corda, his eyes fixed on 
the ground. 

Doubt, almost remorse, were depicted on 
hia counjenance witb an intensity almost 
terrible He sank into a chair, and cover 
ng his face with is bands seemed lost 
a dreau resentiy the door opened, a 
Doria ke a Vision of iovelineas, sic 
her white satin dreas before him 
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She held the long train in one hand, and 
in the other a candie above her head, and 
stood with a grave amile upon ner beaati- 
ful face waiting. He looked up, then with 
a sudden ory threw out bis arma, 

‘Lucy, Luoy, I did it for the best, for 
the bes?!'’ 

‘Jeffrey!’ exclaimed Doris, “Jeffrey!” 
and she heatened towards himjin alarm; but 
the sound of her voice had recalled him to 
himeeif, and passing bie hand across his 
forehead he rose and looked at her. 

“You, yes!’ he sald, still ina haif dazed 
manner. ‘Yes, it wili do, Doris, you are 
very beautifal.’’ 

She colored and shook her head. 

“What a wicked thing to say, you flatter- 
er! But, Jeffrey, why did you cali we 
Lucy?” she asked, bending over him, her 
brows drawn together anxiously. 

“Did 1?” he replied evasively. 
must have been dreaming. There—ask 
me no more questions. The dress is per- 
fect. Perfect!’ he repeated emphatically, 
but looking at her face not the drees, “Walk 
across the room.” She did so, “Now 
stand asl showed you, Soh! Yea, yes,” 
he murmured with a sigh of satisfaction; 
‘perfect! You look the part, Doria; not 
one of them could jook it better—no! And 
to-morrow —’’ be stopped and regarded her 
with an earnestness that was almost fierce, 
‘Child, if you fail to-morrow, you will kill 
ine! Go now; go to bed and reat, Gol’ be 
repeated, still looking at her, but waving 
her away with his hand as if she recalled 
some memory too painful to be borne; and 
Doris, stooping and kissing bim, went up 
to herown room again. There she stood 
before the glass and looked at herself with 
aacrunity that she had never used before. 

Jefirey had called her beautiful. Was 
she really beautiful? Did others think her 
ao? —did he/ 

She took up the handkerchief and looked 
atit dreamily; then, still in her Jullet 
dress, she joined her hands together as abe 
bad done when she had made a oup for 
him; and asshe did #0, the warm biood 
rushed to her face, for she could aiinost fau- 
cy that even now abe could feel the touch 
of bis lips and the golden moustache upon 
the soft, pink palios, 

Keat! If to lie awake until the clock 
struck midnight, and then to fall, asieep 
and dream that she was still bending over 
the handsoine face, ail pale but for the 
thin streak of red; Ww hear in ber sleep the 
stroog, musical voicé wurmuring, “WAI 
you forgive me?”’ was rest,—then Doris 
waar resting indeed! 


CHAPTER IV, 

Cecil Viscount Neville rode off at a wal- 
lop at firat, but presently he pulled the 
horee up into 4 walk, for he wanted to 
think, 

Something had happened beside his 
tumble that afternoon Ww “shake the sou! 
of bim,’’ as Tasso says. The blood was 
coursing through bis veins at ractng pace, 
and bis heart was beating vivlentiy with a 
new and strange emotion, 

It seerned to him that he had been in fairy 
land; that is was quite impossible that 
whet had happened could have really o«c- 
curred, 

Jost as Doria bad taken out the handker- 
chief and looked at it to convince herse!! 
that she hed not been dreaming, a he pat 
bis hand to the cat on bis forehead i help 


“i—t 





him t realize that imagination had not 
been playing pranks with him. 
He had seen beautiful wom: , 6 
ianguage Of bis world he had some halla 
dczen f therm at eat pitene a ie 
head t Aone 
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an angel!" be murmured, bis face fiusb- 
ing. “There never were eyes like hers! 
And her voice! And I don’t know her 
name even! And I may never see her 
again! I must, I must! And I might 
have ridden over that beautiful creature— 
she might have been lying there instead 
of me!" be shuddered, 

“I ought to have killed myself, clummay, 
awkward idiot! Kut sbe forgave me, yes, 
she forgave me!” and he tried to recail, 
and succeeded in recalling, every word she 
had spoken. “1 wonder who sbeial’’ be 
asked bimeelf for the hundredth time, 
“Why did’nt I ask her her name? No, J 
remember I could not! I—I never felt like 
that before, never! I felt actuaiiy afraid of 
her! I've balf a mind w ride back--would 
abe be angry, I wonder? I did'nt thank 
her enough, Why, I behaved | ike a fool! 
She must have thought me one! I'll ride 
back and beg her to tell me who she in, 
I must know!” and he was about to turn the 
horse when the clock of the Towers solemn- 
ly chimed the hour, 

He started and locked at his watch. 

“Dinner time,’ he murmured, ‘and it’s 
a mortal sin to be five minutes late! No 
matter, | must go back,” and be swung 
round, 

Then he pulled up again. ‘No, sbe will 
not like it! It—it will seem aa if 1 were 
forcing myself on her, and after all ber 
goodness to me! But not to know her name 
even!” and with something between a 
sigh and @ groan he put the horse into a 
gallop, and rode towards home, 

lortunately for the horse she had struck 
her knees upon the bank, and was upin- 
jured, for Lord Cecil bhad—with unusual 
indifierence—quite forgotten her, and it 
was not until be had ridden into the 
courtyard of the Towers, and met the sur- 
prised stare of the groom who came for. 
ward, that be remembered the animal. 

“I’ve had a tumble,” he said, ‘lt was 
iny fault, not Polly's! Give her an extra 
feed and wipe down," he added, as he 
patted ber, “Sbe isn’t burt, I’m giad to 
nay.’’ 

“Hut you are, my lord, I’m afraid!’’ said 
the groom, 

‘Not a bit,’’ said Lord Cecil, with a smile, 
and he burried across the courtyard, and 
up the stone steps to the terrace, 

The long waik, laid in Carrara marble, 
and running the whole length of the house, 
was perfectly empty, and everything was 
suspiciously quiet 

“They've begun dinner,”’ said Lord 
Cecil, with ashrug of hisshoulders, ‘*Thnat’s 
unpleasant! i don’t know my uncle very 
intimately, but 1 have a shrewd suspicion 
that Le is the sort of man to cut up rough! 
Well, no, 1 don’t suppose he would be 
rough if I burned the place down, but he’d 
be unpleasantly smooth,” 

He hurried along, past a long line of 
windows, soreened by their curtains, and 
then past one through which the light came 
in innumerable streake of volor,—it was the 
stained criel window,—and at iagt reached 
the great hall. 

A groom of the chambers, attired in a 
dark purple iivery that looked almost 
like a Court sult, came forward with 
something like solemn gravity. 

‘I’m late—eh ?’’ said Lord Cecil, and 
his clear young voice, musical as it was, 
sounded large and loud in the solemn, 
subdued air of the place. 

‘Dinner has been served twenty-two 
minutes, my lord,’’ was the grave reply. 

“Oh! hang the two minutes,”’ said Lord 
Cecil, ‘l sban’t be long.’’ And he bounded 
up the stairs, apparently to the amaze- 
ment of the cfficial and a couple of state- 
ly footmen, who looked after him with 
surprise, 

It took him sowe two or three minutes 
to reach his room. The Towers was a 
huge place, but which, huge as it was, 
the marquis only dwelt in for a month 
or two once in three or four years—he 
had 80 many other and huger places— 
and Lord ectl found his valet waiting 
for him, 

“Look sharp, Parkins,” he said, slipping 
off his coat. ‘I’m awfully late, Has the 
marquis enquired for me?” 

“No, my lord,”’ said Parkins, as he set 
about bie ministration with quiet celerity. 
“Mr, Sooble, the butier, did mention that 
his lordsh!p never waited for anyone,” 

‘*]’'m glad to hear it,’ said Lord Ceeil. 
“]¢’s bed enough to spoil one’s own dinner 
without ruining other people’a, All right? 
What are you fumbling at?” 

“] was trying w hide the cut on your 
forehead, my ' 

‘Ob! never al nald | 

npatiently, a: 
he groom a War witi 


rd Ceci 


Staléely 
step, and ied the w { the dining room, 
and opened the door slowly, asif it were the 
entrance to the Court. 


| difference, 





It was a magnificent room, so large that 
it bad been found necessary to cartall its 
dimensions with screens and curtains, 
the last of crimson plash with heavy 
bullion fringe. 

The table was loaded with a splendid 
service of plate, and, at the bead of it, eat 
The Most Honorable the Marquis of Moyle, 
Earl of Braitowsite and Denbigh, of Scot- 
land, Baron Barranough, of Ireland, Knight 
of the Garter of England, &., &. 

He rose with majestic courtesy es Lord 
Cecil entered, and the light from a delicate- 
ly shaded lamp, falling full upon bis face 
and figure, madeéa picture of them calcu. 
lated to strike the least observant of mor- 
tals. 

He was an old man,—seventy-two, the 
‘Peerage’ says, and that cannot lie, as 
somebody remarka,—but he was asstraight 
as an arrow, and save for twolines running 
from the corners of bis finely abaped nose, 
and a few wrinkles at the ends of bis grey, 
piercing eyes, the face was as smooth as 
Lord Uecil’s own; smooth and almost ag 
pale as ivory; every feature as cleanly cut 
as if it were carved in; smooth and cold as 
ioe; and yet, with all ite loe-like impassa- 
bility, a vague, indefinite something, not 
marked enough for an expression, which 
always rivetted s stranger’s gaze, and made 
him—unoom/ortable, 

lt was not exactly contempt, or hauteur, 
or dislike, but a commingling of all three, 
which imparted to the face a quality hard 
to define but easy to feel, 

It should be added, to complete the 
picture, that his white bair, worn rather 
long, was brushed straigot back from the 
white forehead, and the bands were snowy 
in color, and of quite feminine shape and 
texture, 

This imposing figure stood upright until 
Lord Cecil had taken bis seat, the hard, 
steel-like eyes regarding him with an im- 
passive, ice-like courtesy, then sank into 
its seat again, 

It was not until he bad done so that Lord 
Cecil was startied by seeing that a third 
person was present, for he had been un- 
able to remove his eyes from the marquis’s 
while they were on his face, 

Now he saw that between him and the 
marquis sat a lady; and Lord Cecil, as bis 
senses woke to the fact of ber presence, 
was guilty of an astonished stare. 

It is not given to everyone to meet in one 
day the two most beautiful women he had 
ever seen, but this was Lord Cecil’s tate, 
The lady was young, witb a fair and per- 
fectly-tinted face, with dark brown eyes, 
and hair that shone like raw silk under the 
mellow light that fell from the candelabra 
above, 

Her presence was so unexpected that 
Lord Cecil might be pardoned for express- 
ing in his gaze something of the surprise 
he felt. 

The sound of the marquis’s voice, low 
and yet clear, like the sound of a trebie- 
bell, recalled him to himeelf and bis man- 
ners, 

“This is Lord Cecil Neville, Lady Grace,’ 
he said, and he just moved his snowy 
hand, ‘Cecil, I think I told you that I 
expected Lady Grace?” 

Lord Uecil bowed, and the lady inclined 
her head with a smile, 

‘tas we are strangers, and Lord Neville 
bas probably never heard of me, marquis, 
perhaps you had better add that I am Lord 
Peyton’s daughter, 

The marquis bowed, 

‘Of coure 1 have heard of you, Lady 
Grace,” said Lord Cecil. 

The dark brown eyes opposite him grew 
ratber keen as they rested on his face, but 
fer a moment only, then she smiled again. 

“If ] had known that you were here—”’ 
he stopped and laughed—“weill, I was 
going to say that I’d been bome earlier, 
but the fact is 1 met with a slight accident, 
and was detained.’’ 

The dark eyes seemed to flash over him, 
then fixed themselves upon the cut on his 
forehead. 

‘*You were not hurt, I hepe?’’ she said. 
**] see you have acut on your brow.”’ 

“No,’’ be said, ‘It is nothing.” 

“How did it happen?” asked Lady Grace. 
The marquis had not condesosnded to make 
any enquiry; indeed for any sign of interest 
he might have been stone deaf. 

‘Jot pitched over a hedge,’’ he said, 

“By a men?’ she asked, raising her 
brows, 

He laughed, 

“No, by a borse, By the way, sir,” he 
said, turning to the marquis, “l am glad 
to say that the horse is not injured.” 

“No?” said the marquis with slow in- 
“Perhaps that is as well; horses 
are vaiuabie,”’ and the tone more than the 
words seemed to add—‘and men—espe- 
clally Lord Cecil Neville—are not.”’ 

Lord Cecil glanced at him} quickly, but 





the pale face was set and impassive as if in- 
nocent of amy intent to insult. 

Atter this cheerful remark the conversa- 
tion rather nsturally languished. Lord 
Cecil wae hungry, and devoted his atten- 
tion to his plate; the servants moved to 
and fro waiting with subdaed and wateb- 
ful assidaity; the marquis ate bis dinner 
with slow wearied grace, his eyes fixed on 
the great golden epergne in the centre of 
the table, as profoundly silent as if he 
never meant to utter another word. Now 
and egain Lady Grace raised her eyes and 
scanned the handsome face opposite her, 
and Lord Cecil would have returned the 
compliment, but while he ate his dinner 
be was thinking of that other face » ith the 
dark bair and blue eyes, which bad bent 
over him by the brook, recalling the sweet 
voice which still rang in his ears like dis- 
tant music, 

He started when the low soft voice of 
Lady Grace said— 

“Have you been at the Tower 
Lord Uecil?”’ 

lt was ratber an awkward question, for 
this was his first visit to the house of the 
marquis bis uncie, for ten years. 

“Two days,” he replied simply. 

Lady Grace’s eyes grew keen, and she 
gianved from the young man to the old 
one, 

“] have just been trying to tell the mar- 
quis how intensely 1 admire the place,” 
ane said. 

The marquis inclined his to her in court- 
ly acknowledgement, but without a word. 

“It is the prettiest—no, the grancest— 
old place | haveeverseen. Iam surpriged 
to hear the marquis seldom visite it. The 
view from the terrace is magnificent. 
The country round about must be very 
beautiful.’’ 

“I think it is,” said Lord Cecil; the mar- 
quis made no sign. ‘I haven't seen much 
of it.” 

‘*] shall expect you to act as guide to 
what you bave seen,”’ she said, with a 
smile that seemed to flash like a beam of 
light from her white face, 

“] sha 1 be most happy,’’ he respor.ded. 

“] think the country is at ite best in the 
spring, and | am always giad to get a little 
while, a sbort breathing time, before the 
London season commences. Let me see, 
you are in the 215th, aren’t you Cap‘ain 
Nevilie?’’ 

“] was,’’ said Lord Cecil, with a mo- 
mentary embarrassment, and a glance at 
the marbie-like face at the head of the ta- 
ble. ‘I have retired.’’ 

“Whata pity!” she seid, and her eyes 
seemed to take in, at a giance, his broad 
chest and stalwart limbs, 

“Do you extend your sympathy to the 
army orto Lord Oectl?” asked the mar- 
quisin a voice too smooth for the sneer 
which his question conveyed. 

Lord Oecil’s eyes flashed, and his color 
rose, but he contained himself and smiled, 

“Ob, for both, of course. Surely the 
commander-in-chief cannot afford to lose a 
good officer, and Lord Cecil muss be sorry 
to leave the army.” 

“No,” murmured the marquis, “I do 
not suppose the commander-in-chief can 
aftord to lose a good officer. Lord Cecil 
must have oeen a great loss,”” and his icy 
giance rested for a moment, with: ut a 
spark of expression, upon the handsome 
face which had flushed again under his 
cruel taunt. 

“The loss was all on my side, Lady 
Grace,” he managed to say with a smile; 
‘atany rate, the duke bears up wonder- 
fully well.’’ 

Once more the marquis had succeeded in 
freezing th ¢ conversation, and Lady Grace, 
after toying with a strawberry, rose to 
leave the tavie, And as Lord Cecil opened 
the door for her, she put up ber fan, and in 
a remarkably low voice murmured,— 

“You will not stay long?” 

“I certainly shan’t,”’ he repiied emphat- 
feally, and in an equally low voice; but 
low as it was, the marquis appered to have 
heard it. 

**] shall not detain you long,” he said. 
“You drink, of course?” and he touched 
the decanter. 

The tone and not the words again seemed 
to convey an ir.sult, and Lord Cecil shook 
his head, feeling as if he would rather have 
perished of thirst than drank a glass of the 
wine thus offered, 

‘‘No?’’ said the marquis, and he managed 
to make even this singie word offensive. 
“T thought it was the present custom with 
young men.’’ 

“No, air,” said Lord Cecil; “we have 
changed the fashion.’’ 

The marquis inclined his head as if the 
retort was 8 compliment. 

“Ab, the present age bas no vice, I pre- 
sume, .s § because they have no strength 
for them?’’ 


long; 
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“JT don’t know,”’ said Lord Cecil almost 
coldly. 

The marquis filled a glass with the rare 
and costly wine, and as he sipped it, 
allowed his eyes to stray over the rim to 
his nephew's face. 

“J think I told you Lady Grace was 

?’ he said. 

“I think not, sir,” eaid Lord Osell, 

“Ab, it escaped me. Her father is an old 
—friend of mine.” The pause conveyed 
the sneer which lay in almost every sen. 
tence he uttered, and was expremed by 
tone or word. ‘He did mes great 
and I owe bim a debt of gratitade.”’ 

Lord Cecil looked up inquirimgly. The 
marquis dipped his white fingers, in the 
finger-giass, and added, smoothly: 

“He ran off with a girl to whom I was 
going to be married, This is ner daughter, 
and I am naturally—attached to her.”’ 

The idea of the marquis being attached 
to any human being on the face of the earth 
almost raised a smile on Lord Cecil’s face, 
He might have laughed outright, the mar- 
quis would have made nosign. Hesipped 
bis wine slowly, then he said: 

‘She is what the people call s beantiful 
giri?’’ 

This was put as a question, and Lord 
Cecil hastened to reply: 

‘She is very beautiful, sir.” 

“If you say so," sald the marquis, with 
an inciination of the head, which brought 
the color to Lord Cecil's face, and caused 
him to mutter: 

**] can’t stand this much longer.’’ 

“*] beg your pardon?” said the marquis, 
blandly. 

In nis embarassment Lord Cecil seized 
the d canter, and poured out a glass of 
wine, and the ghost of a smile crossed the 
marquis’s face, 

“I, rather singular that Lady Grace 
should have n entioned the army,” he said. 
“It reminded me that I wanted to speak to 
you on the subject. First let me thank 
you for complyir.g with my desire,” 

Lord Cecil smiled, but ratner grimly, 

“] don’t think I could have done other- 
wise,’’ he said. 

“Ah! true—yes, I think, if [ remember 
rightly, that I made the continuance of 
your allowance subject to your resigning. 
No doubt you thought the conditions 
rather arbitrary. Permit me to expiain it, 
I could not afford it.” 

Lord Oecil stared in an unfeigned aston- 
ishment, which appeared to give the mar- 
quis immense satisfaction. 

“I generally avoid bus ness masters,” he 
said, slowly, and as smoothly as ever; ‘‘l 
leave them to my steward and lawyer. 
Bat I thin. we had better speak of them! 
—it is a good opportunity! 1s will surprise 
you to hear, no doubt, that I am a poor 
man!’’ * , 

Lord Cecil certainly looked surprised. 
The marquis smiled. 

‘ Y—ea,” he said slowly, as if he enjoyed 
making the statement, ‘It appears that I 
have spent rather more than double my 
income for say fifty years since, and I im- 
agine that my father and grandfather must 
have done the same; at least that is the 
only way in which 1 can acoount for the 
fact that the whole of the free estates are 
mortgaged up to the neck,” he added, as if 
it were a line of especially beaut ful poe- 
try. 

Lord Cecil sat silent and attentive, 

“The land that couldn’t be mortgaged 
will, of course, come to you,” continued 
the marquis, and his tone conveyed his ‘n- 
finite regret; “but even the income from 
that will be drawn upon to pay the interest 
on the others, Consequently,’ with biand 
and icy politeness, ‘“‘you will probably be 
the poorest peer of the realin.”’ 

Lord Cecil remained silent, his eyes fixed 
gravely on the pale, set face, which bore 
not the faintest indication of regret. 

‘It is an uncomfortable position! { can- 
not imagine a more deplorable one, can 
you?” 

Lord Cecil nodded. 

“J.-] don’t think I have realized it yet, 
sir,”” he replied, 

“Ab? said the marquis. “Bat you will. 
I haven’t felt it because, you see, I have 
been able to raise money for myself! That 
is unfortunate for you, of course, but | 
imagine you would bave done the same in 
my place.’’ 

Lord Oecil did not reply. The heartless 
ness of the speech simply staggered him. 

The marquis waited, as if to give him 
time to digest this charmingly candid 
statement, then remarked, in as casual & 
voice as if he were commenting on the 
weather: 

“Lady Grace’s grandfather made bis 
money, and his title, out of beer, She wi! 
be immensely rich, I believe, and will not 
require the small sum—thoagh it will be 
my all—whbich I shall leave her.” 
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He paused and looked at his white hends, 
then io an utterly wearied voice, ‘if he 
bed exhausted ail the interest in the sub 
jrot, sald: 

“] am gied you thiok her so charining ! 
Pray do not let me keep you from her any 
jonger!” and he rose and stood like a 
statue, 

Lord Oecil pushed his cbheir back and 
rcee, his bandsome face rather pale, bis 
eyer flashing. 

“Do 1 understand, sir—do you want me 
to understand that you wish me to——” he 
hesitated a moment, then brought it out 
blantly—‘ to marry Lady Grece?” 

The marquise surveyed bim from under 
half closed lide aa if be were some insig- 
ficant of ject at a dis: ance. 

‘Uertainiy nol’ he said smoothly. “I 
was mere'y waking an attempt, I feara 
vain attempt, tv amuse you by giving you 
some information. It is,”’—the words 
dropped with icy, contemptuous indifier- 
ence from his scarcely moving |ipse,—‘“a 
matter of profound indifference to me 
whether you marry Lidy Grace—or one of 
the maids in the kitenen!”’ 

A fierce retort trembied on the tip of 
Lord Cvcil’s tongue, but be closed his lips 
ughtly and, returning the courtiy bow, 
which the marquisat this moment acoorded 
him, with a short inclination of the bead 
left the room, 

The marquis gently sank back iuto his 
chair with the placid and serene air of a 
inan who has spent a remarkably pleasant 
quarter of an hour. 

Outside, in the ball, Lord Cecll pulled 
himeeif up and drew a iong breath, asa 
wan does who has kept a tight hold upon 
bimeeif for about as long as he can menage; 
then he paced up and down the full length 
of the hall,—much to tbe concealed amssz- - 
ment of the groom and the footmen, one 
of whom stood ready to open the drawing 
room dour for him,—and, at last, remew- 
bering tbat Lady Grace was waiting for 
him, greatly relieved the footman’s feelings 
by entering the room. 

Lidy Grace was reclining, almost com- 
pletely lying, on a couch near the fire, At 
a little distance sat a middie aged lady, 
bent over some kind of needlework. 

It wasadistant connection of the mar- 
quis, who acted asa kind of housekeeper, 
and who was more like ashbadow than a 
living breathing woman. 

Beyond bis first greeting when he had 
arrived, Lord Cecil had not succeeded in 
exchanging a word with ber. Ashe entered 
now she just raised her head like an auto- 
maton, and let it fall again over her work. 

Lady Grace looked across at bim with a 
smile, and he went and leant against the 
mantel-piece of carved marble and mosaic, 
and she let her eyes scan his face in siience 
for a moment, then she said with a smile— 

“Have you been enjoying yoursel!, Lord 
Cecil?” 

‘Oh, very much!” he said. 

Sve laughed a low, soft laugh. 

“Shall I tell you what you are thinking?”’ 
sbe said. 

He looked at her Inquiringly. 

“You were wondering what train you 
could catch to-morrow morning.”’ 

He started. 

“Right the first time!” he acknowledged 
with a short laugh. 

She moved her fan—it was a large one of 
fancy blue feathers—which in juxtapose! 
ion with her face made its fairness seem 
dazzling. 

“Well, don’t,”’ she said, ‘‘for my sake.”’ 

“For your sake?’’ he said, balt absently. 

“Yes. Don’t you see you would ieave 
me alone? You would not be so cruel! 
And after two days only.”’ 

“It seome about two years,’”’ he said 
grimly, 

She laughed softly, her eyes still fixed 
on his face, as if it were a book whose 
pages she was reading. 
an charming the marqais is, isn’t 

” 

“Charming!” he assented, with a volume 
of bitterness in the word. 

“You must be glad to be here with him, 
and it is the first time for ten years.”’ 

“And the last for another ten,’”’ he said 
Under his breath, but she heard him. 

“Don’teay tuat. Afterall, he is not 
bad when you know bim.”’ 

“There are some people one doesn’t want 
to know, Lady Grace,”’ 

“And then we must make allowances,” 
the said. “Why do they call him Wicked 
Lord Stoyle?” she asked him, not abrupt- 
ly, but the same soft voice that most peo- 
ple found act upon them like a caress. 

“i don’t know. For good and fully suf- 
ficient reasons I’ve no doubt,” he replied 

“Do you think he has murdered any- 
body, now?” she enquired, with a smile 

“I don’t know, Perhaps,‘i daresay. At 
auy rate I’m quite sure a great many peo- 


ple must have longed to murder him.” 

“Ob, fel” sne said, touching him with 
the edge of her fan; “and your unc'e, too! 
1 wonder what he has done?” 

“I was just wondering what be hasn’t 
done,” said Lord Cecil grimly. 

She laughed. 

“You amuse me, Lord Ceci!.”’ 

“I’m awfully glad,” he said. “I didn’t 
think it wes in me to amuse anyone to- 
night.” 

“You have had rather a bad quarter of 
an honr,—yes?” she said softly, ‘““Whata 
beppy women the marquis’s wife must 
have been,” 

Lord Oeoll started. 

“ didn’t know——” he said enquiringly. 

She laughed, and the fan moved to and 
fro in rhythmic curves, 

“No? Ob, yes, there was a marctioness 
Once. Years and years ago. 1 believe he 
killed her—with kindness ”’ 

‘Poor women!’ he said under his 
breath! 

“Yes, But that’s the mystery. No one 
knows, you see, and never will know. 
Everybody knows about his ruining his 
coasin, Lord Denbigh, at cards; he com 
wnitted suicide, and so the marquis inherit- 
ed the Donbigh title; and about his shoot- 
ing old Lady Dairymple'’s son: they say 
that the marquis fired before the word was 
given; and about his running away with 
that foolish Lady Penélope; she died in a 
garret at Dieppe; but nobody knows about 
the marcoioness, How shocked you 
look!” 

“Do I?” heeald. “I didn't think I waa 
capabie of it. Buatsurely that isn’t all ne 
bas done?” he sald with grim sarcasm. 

“On, no; these are triflee which 1 hap- 
pened to remember hearing about. They 
are only trifies,”’ 

“Tat is all,” he said, 

They were silent for a moment or t#0; 
then she said in the same voice, too low 
and soft to reach the old lady sitting at the 
other end of the room, — 

“And now shall I tell you what you are 
thinking about, Lord Cecil?” 

‘Don t! I’m afraid!’ he cried, 

“You are wondering why I am hee?” 

His eyes repiied in the sffirmative for 
him. 

‘Because —— But wait! I am more clever 
even than you suppose! Shall I tell you 
what the marqais bas been saying to you 
in the drawing room; and why you look so 
grim and gloomy?” 

He did not answer. 

She let her eyes rest upon his face with a 
serene and languid expression of amuse 
ment, 

“Well, then, he has been advising you 
to marry me,”’ 

Lord Cecil was almost guilty of a start. 

He could not speak, the color rose to his 
face, and his eyes dropped from hers to the 
diamond pendant that glistened on the 
white neck. 

She laughed softly, and the diamonds 
seemed to laugh with her, as they acintil 
lated in the subdued light. 

“Am [ right? You need not answer: 
your face is eloquent enough! And now | 
will tell you why I came here—I came 
here to see you.” 

He trieji to speak, but she held up her 
fan to command bim to allence. 

“You see, I know the marquis and his 
charming ways betterthan you do. I knew 
that he wished us to meet, that we might— 
how shall I put it?—respect each other. 
Well, Lord Cecil, I have seen you, and 
you have seen me. But—” she rose with 
slow and graceful ease and took up the 
train of her dress— “but you are not obliged 
to marry me, and I—” she laughed softly 
up at his handsome tace—“I am certainly 
not obliged to marry you. And now in 
reward for my candor—I have been can- 
did, baven’t 1f—you will not teave me 
alone in this castle of Giant Despair?’ 

Sne did not wait for his answer, but witn 
a soft “good nigbt’’ and a smiling nod 
glided from the room. 

With a smile stillon her face, Lady Grace 
went slowly up the great staircase to the 
magnificent apartments which had been 
prepared for her. 

Tne smile was still on her face while her 
maid brashed the long tresses of silky hair 
that fell like a shower of gold over the 
white shoulders, and even when she was 
alone, she smiled sti!! as she leant forward 
and jooked at ber face in the glass. 

“Yes,” she murmured, falling back and 
half closing her eyes. “He is worth winn- 
ing. There is only one thing I fear.” She 
paused, with » faint sigh. “I am afraid 
that 1 shall love him too well ad 
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At last, as if he were makitg an effort to 
cast off the bewilderment which had fallen 
upon him, he wished the old lady good- 
night, and went, not to his room, but out 
on to the terrace, for he felt a kind of crav- 
ing for the open air, in which he might rid 
himeelf of the effects produced by bis in- 
sight into his uncie’s character and the 
extraordinary candor of Lady Grace. ; 

He drew along breath es he leant over 
the balustrade, and his brain cleared some- 
what, 

“If Lady Grace is reading my thoughts 
at this present moment,” be murmured, 
“she’ll «now I’m thinking of that train 
still! Yes, I'll be off the first thing to-mor. 
row morning!”’ 

And with this firm resolation he turned 
to go back to the house, As he did 90, 
something white flattered past him, blown 
by the faint night breeze. 

He stooped and picked it up, and absent- 
ly glanced at it by the light from the win- 
dow. It was a small hand-bill, having on 
it in red letters:— 

“Theatre Royal, Barton. 
“Romeo and Juliet.”’ 

Romeo and Juliet! It was that she bad 
been reading by the brook, Instantly her 
lovely face rose before him, and dispelled 
all memory of the events of the night. 

He stood looking down at the paper 
dreamiiy, wistfully,—seeing, not it, but 
the dark hair and biue eyes of the girl who 
had bent over him, whose hands his lips 
hed touched. 

“No!” he said, with a sharp sigh, “no, I 
can’t go, for she ia somewhere here, and I 
wust find her!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Tug CHIVALROUS KNIGBTS.--The chiv- 
alrous knighta who came over with the 
Conquerer, the novies who fought at Ne- 
ville’s Cross, and Orecy, and Aginoourt, 
were for the most part the merciless tyr. 
ants of their serfa and dependents, 

Sordid rapacity kept pace with reckless 
profusion, and in the arbitrary exercise of 
their feudal rights they shrank f:0m no 
forin of oppressive cruelty. 

Their brutalities would have disgraced a 
Jonathan Wild, and their crimes would 
seein scands/ous in the Newgate calendar. 

To do them jastioce, they were a4 hard on 
their equals as on their inferiors, though 
trom a point of perhaps egotistical punotil- 
lio, they spared their equals the dishonor 
of actual torture. The captive had neither 
comfort nor mercy to expect till be paid 
his ransom, or was rescued by hia friends, 

W hat stories of slow misery in the very 
shadow of death might be told by the dun- 
geon that may atili be seen beneath the 
foundations of such casties as Werk worth 
or Kenilworth! There the well-nurtured 
knight, like Damian de Lacy in ‘The Be 
trothed,’’ shackled and ironed, altbougb 
there was no possibility of escape, was 
doomed t solitary seclusion on the 
coarsest and scantiest food, 

Fettered in the damp and the darkness 
among loathsome creeping things, he drew 
breath with difficalty in the foulest air; 
and it was fortunate for bim that, like the 
cold-blooded toads which were bis fellow 
prisoners, undeveloped sensibilities saved 
him from insanity. 

The only access to those loatbszome oub 
jlettes was, as at Warkworth, through the 
trap-door opening in the roof, What must 
have been tne tone of mind of the chivai- 
rous lord of the castle who could feast and 
carouse in the banquet hall above stairs 
witb such horrors and suffering beneath its 
feet! 

But what between bard fighting, tree 
feasting and deep drinking, the nobi«a of 
the middie ages seem to have kept con- 
acience at arm's length, as they bad be- 
come absolate indiflerent to the suffering 
of their fellow creatures, There were rare 
exceptions to prove theruie, Some princes 
and wealthy nobiles were piousiy inclined 
and iaid rich munificient. They gave 
liberally in their lifetimes, and made inag- 
nificent ecclesiastical foundations. 





Don't QUARREL.—If anything in the 
world will make a man fee! badly, except 
pincing his fingers in the crack of a door, 
it is to quarrel. No man falls to think lees 
of himeelf after, than he did before; it de 
grades him in the eyon of others, and, 
what is worse, tends to biunt his sensibilt- 
ties, and Increases his irritability. The 
truth is, that the more peaceably and 
quietly we get on, the better for our neigh- 
bors. in nine cases out of ten the better 
course is, if the man cheats you, & at once 








Bric-a-Brac. 


ARNOLD Davine, of Quebec, eloped 
with a married women with whom he was 
slightly eequainted. He hasteped with bis 
olen bride scross the border into the 
United States expecting pursuit. In this 
he was mistaken. He ie now looking around 
to get some one to slope with the woman 
back to Canada. As be might have known, 
bis stolen wife was worthless, 


PUNISH MBENT.—The slightest of all the 
Chinese punishments is the bestinado, 
which is considered as a mere paternal cor- 
rection, end bes no infamy annexed to it. 
The Emperor may even cause it to be in- 
filcted on some of his courtiers, without 
destroying their reputation; and a man- 
Garin mey order it te be inflicted on any 
disorderly peraon without the form of trial. 
The number of bic we ita in proportion to 
the crime, but never leas than twenty; and 
the offender is expected to prostrate him- 
self before the mandarin and thank him 
for his kind correction, 


AnouT Basirs,—In Spain the tnfant's 
faco ia swept with a pine tree bough to 
bring good luck. In lreiand a belt made 
of woman's bair is placed about a obild to 
keep barm away. Garilc, salt, bread and 
steak are put into the oradie of a new. born 
bebe in Holland, Roumanian mothers tic 
red ribbons around the ankles of their 
children to preserve them from harm. 
Welsh mothers put a pair of tongs ora 
knife im the oradie to iusure the safety of 
their children; the knife is also used tor 
the same purpose in some parts of Kag- 
jand. Among the Vorges peasant children 
born ata pew moon are supposed to have 
their tongues better hung than otbers, 
while those born at the last quarter are 
supp sed to have less tongue, but better 
reasoulng powers, 


Tus Rino,—Aooording to ring language 
if a gentioman wants a wife, he wears a 
ring on the first finger of the left hand: li 
he is engaged, he weare it on the second 
finger; if married, on the third; and on the 
fourth, if he vever intends to get married. 
When a lady is not engaged she wears a 
diamond ring on her first finger, if en- 
gaged, on the second; if married, on the 
third; and on the fourth, if she intends to 
bea maid, When a gentioman prosents a 
fan, a tiower, or trinketa to a lady with the 
left band, this on bis part is intended as an 
overture of regard. Should she receive it 
with the left hand, it is considered as an 
acceptance of his esteem; but if with the 
right band, it is a refusal of the offer, 
Thus by atew tokens, explained by rules, 
the passion of love is ex pressed. 


| Novamaprr.—November obtains ita name 
through having been the ninth month of 
the Romana, and originaily consisted of 
thirty days, Julius Cesar added an addi- 
tional day, which, however, was afterwards 
taken away by Augustus, The Saxons 
called the month Biot Monath—-blood 
month—either because of the number of 
cattle slaugr.tered at this season for their 
winter store, or for the purpose of sscri- 
ficing to their deities, They also called it 
Wint Monath, or wind month, from the 
blastering winds which prevail during the 
month, The Romans dedicated the month 
to Diana, keeping the ‘Banquet of Jupi 
ter,” and solomnising the Circensian Games 
upon the first day of November, Thins day 
was likewise a grand thanksgiving, or day 
of rest, among the Druids, corresponding 
to their high solar festival on May Day, 


Wuyr Ove MBN AROUND IN INDIAN 
JAILS.—A recent visitor to one of the 
Papjaab jails was amezed to find a re- 
markably large number of old men among 
the prisoners, almost one convict in five 
having a gray beard. The jailer being 
asked for an explanation replied : 

“It is a common practios when a theft is 
brought home aman by the police tor 
him to get an old father or uncie to take 
the biame on himself, or he puts up a 
young brother todo #0, Before the court 
they make full and ciroumstantial oon 
fessiona. They are convicted and the rea! 
thieves get off, and it is for the family 
benefit that this should be so. A «sturdy 
young man is able to do more for the fan! 
ly support by honest labor or by thieving 


than an old man ora boy, The oid man 
has lost many Of the instincts and appetites 
which make liberty #0 dear to the young 
man, He cannot be put to any very hard 
labor, and will be we!!l fed and we!) |ook ed 
after while he isin jail. Ifa boy con losses 
he wiil probably escape with a fogy'ing 
The conviction of an old man ora yw 
Ok Gguileas we nm the jx 

bat of an abie-bodle 4 “ 
as they get their convictic 

10n't troubie thermnse!|vea ve 
the matter,”’ 
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THE THREE LESS NA, 


BY SCHILLER. 


Have Hepe. Though clouds environ now, 
And giadnese hides her face in scorn, 
T’at thou the shadow from thy brow— 
No night but hath ite mourn. 


Have Faith, Where'er thy bart ts driven-— 
The caim's disport, the tempest's mirth— 

Koow this—God rules the host of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have Love, Not alone for one, 
Kul man a6 man thy brother call, 
Aud ecatter like the circling sun 
Thy charities on all, 
ee 


A Lord’s Daughter. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A PIKUK OF PATOH- 
woRK,” “SOMBBODY'S DAUGHTSR,’’ 


‘“,~ MIDSUMMER YFOLLY,’’ 


“wWEDDBD HANDs,"”’ 
BTO., BTU. 


CHAPTER 1X.—(OCONTINUBD. ) 
UT, 1f these things were very much 
B the same asof old, Kathleen herself 
was changed almost beyond belief. 
The tall well-dressed young lady, wrapped 
in a bandeome fur-cloak, who alighted 
from the carriage and smiled a gracious 
greeting of pertect self- possession at the old 
family butier, tarning round to give some 
direction in French to the smart littie Bel- 
gkian lady’s-maid who followed her, bore 
but little similitade tothe badly-dressed 
and nervous girl of years before, who was 
#0 ignorant that she did not know which 
way to turn and #o sby that the very men- 
servants had filled ber with awe and ter- 
ror. 

Hut that she wasthe very same Kat.- 
leen Kiwyn as heart might have been yuesa- 
eed perhaps fromthe vivid blush whioh 
covered her face as she caught sight ef Sir 
Adrian Deverell standing inthe ball as she 
entered. lie was the first person Ww take 
her hand as she crossed the threshold. 

Perhaps ho oo remembered the August 
moonlight nightof long ago, fora alight 
flush mounted to his brow as he welcomed 
her; and, as he beld her hand, an irresisti- 
bie impulse made him survey ber rapidiy 
fruin bead to foot. 

Wasthisthbe poor despised little Kath. 
leen whom Luoille talked about as the 
‘barmaid's Jdaughter’’—this beautiful grace- 
ful woman with the perfect figure and 
grand dark eyes and dazzling complex- 


jou? 
“How changed you are!’ he could not 


help exclaiming. 

That the change was for the better might 
easily have been read in his smiling 
ey on, 

“Ain I changed? 1 have only grown 
older,” answored the girl laughingly, ad- 
ding, with ashadow of deeper feeling, “I 
am not changed atallto my friends, Sir 
Adrian. Ah, bere is dearest papa!”—and 
she flew acroasthe hallto embrace her 


father. 
Lady Elwyn was there too; and Lucille, 


impelled by ouriosity, followed siowly in 
the wake of beraunt toinepect the new- 
comer. 

They were both secretly disgusted to see 
that the girl had returned not only beauti- 
ful beyond conception by careful and atf- 
fectionate training, but also sei!-possessed 
in nanners, end quite free from the pain- 
ful timidity which had rendered ner swk- 
ward and strange on her first appearance 
awongst them, 

Kathleen asshe was now was, they felt 
instinoUvely, # far more formidable enemy 
than the girl who had gone away three 
years before, 

They ede bowever a show of welocom- 
ing ber kindly, Kissing ber coldly and 
imaking a few formal inquiries conceruing 
her journey. But Lord Elwyn oould not 
conceal his delight and admiration, and 
beid her atarm’s-leugth whilst he gave 
vent to his feelings. 

“Well, Brussela has done wonders in- 
deed, my child! I never saw a giri so im- 
proved in my life! Just look at ber, Ade- 
laide—did you ever see such a differ- 
ence?” 

“Kathleen is certainly looking well,” as 
sented Lady Klwyn. ‘You eee, my dear, 
I waa quite right in advising your father to 
send you 0 echoo!,” 

“Well, svhool, or something or other, has 
made ® marvelious change in her any- 
bow!” 

Lord Elwyn kissed his daughter anew 
with much tenderness. 

Lucille turned round to her betrothed, 
who, i@aning Dack against « tabie, was 
obeerving the “18 BOene with interested 
ey ea. 





“All this 7 eftusion is very stupid 


for youand me, Adrian! Come round to 
the stables and look at my mare; we snail! 
bave time before it gets dark.” 

With an effort, he roused himesif tos 
sense of duty and followed her out of the 
house, 

*“Jo0d gracions,’’ cried Miss Maitiand, 
witha gesture of impatience, as soon as 
they were out of earshot, ‘‘whata fuss 
ancie makes over that wretehed girl! 1 
don’t see any difference in her myself; she 
seems W have a little more cheek than she 
used to have— French or Beigian varnish, I 
suppose, I can’t see any other alteration in 
ber—can you?”’ 

“Mise Elwyn wasalways «pretty girl; 
it seems to ine that she bas developed into 
ap exceedingly beautiful woman,’’ replied 
Sir Adrian gravely, without looking at his 
companion, 

She glanced at him sharply. A singular 
6xpression passed over her face. Of all 
unbearable things to Lucille Maitland, that 
another woman's looks should be praised 
in her presence was what she hated the 
moat 

She looked upon ites an insult to her 
own beauty, as derogatory to the loveliness 
which was hers by aaort of Divine right, 
that another face should be considered 
even worthy of mention whilst she was 
present. 

Thateuch mention should be made by 
ber own lover in spoaking to herself 
almost amounted in ber eyes to a deliber- 
ate insult, 

A wave of malignant anger swept like a 
dark cloud across her peerless fac. , chang- 
ing it for a moment into a very mockery of 
itself. 

It Sir Adrian had locked up then, in- 
stead of convemplating absorbedly the 
gravel drive beneath his feet, he might well 
have doubted whether his golden-headed 
queen of beauty could even in her face be 
properly said to vie in any fashion with the 
sweet dark-eyed Kathleen. 

Fortunately perhaps for him, Adrian 
missed the look of rage and anger. He 
only heard the cool sarcasm in the contem- 
ptuous words which followed after a mo- 
ment’s interval. 

‘(Dear me, Adrian, you seem absolutely 
amitten with that girl! If | remember 
rightly, long ago you were somewhat sweet 
upon her; and I fancy she invellgied you 
into quite a little filrtation. My poor boy, 
take care of your heart, pray! As we are to 
be married so soon, it would be safer per- 
haps to keep out of this charmer’s way.”’ 

“How can you be eo foolish, Lucille?’’ he 
interrupted, with some show of annoyance 
on his ciouded brow, 

Lucille laughed a merry laugh—e laugh 
of triuuypb. Only a month more! He could 
not well escape now! 

She had hada great deal offan in the 
past three years—she had stayed in gay 
country-houses all over England, had 
danced at manifold balls, had fitrted—oh, 
who could tell how much she had flirted— 
but through it all she had xept her bold up. 
on her lover. 

She had never given him one loop-hole 
for escape, nor said or done one single 
word or thing that could be saia to over- 
step the border-line of the correct behavior 
of an engaged young lady—not as far as any 
one could see, at any rate; and all the time 
she had a great deal of fun, and she had 
driven one man at least tothe very verge 
of madness, Ob, she had been very 
clever, 

They were atthe stables by this time, 
and the mare that was to carry her mistress 
to hounds inthe morning came in fora 
great deal of attention and comment, 
When they came out of her loose-box, La- 
cille observed two neat hunters in clothing 
being led imto the yard by a couple of 
stablemen. 

“What are those two horses?” inquirei 
Miss Maitiand of the head-groom, who was 
locking the stable door behind her, “They 
are new, surely; { do not remember seeing 
either of them before. What good-looking 
animals!’’ 

“They only: arrived this morning, miss; 
andthe men have just been exercising 
them a bit, asthe bay is to go out to-mor- 
row. They aro Mias Elwyn’s hunters, mise, 
that my lord has bougbt for ber to hunt 
this season.”’ 

‘Mies Elwyn’s hunters!’ repeated La- 
cllle, with angry amasement, turning 
round upon the man, ‘Mies Elwyn 
has never hunted in ber life, Crewe—she 
cannot possibly require hunters!” 

‘Beg pardon, miss, but my iord said 
Miss Elwyn would hunt to-morrow; and | 
am to attend on ber as her own groom, and 
follow her the whole day. It was I as 
taught herto ride first, if you remember, 
miss, when she was bere before; and she 





sat ber ‘osjs uncommon well then—un- 





common well,”” added Crewe, with appre- 
ciative candor. 

Lucille walked away angrily; her rage 
and jealously could be smothered no 
longer. 

“This is unendurabie!” she cried, as soon 
as they were outside the stable-yard. ‘“Two 
hunters for that ehit of a girl, who doesn’t 
know how to get on a borse, | should say, 
whilst I have never been allowed to have 
more than one here! I must get aunt Ade- 
laide to interfere, One of these bunters 
should be mine; but it seems that I am to 
be nobody, whilst she isto be everybody 
now.”’ 

“Ts it not natural, seeing that she is Lord 
Elwyn’s daughter, whilst you are only his 
niece by marriage, Lucilie?’’ 

“Daughter indeed! What sort of a daugh- 
ter, { wonder? Anyhow, my mother wasa 
lady, and everybody knows that she was 
properly married to my father in York 
Uathedral; but, as to the barmaid, wbo can 
say whether she was ever really married to 
my uncle or not?’’ 

“Lucille, you are making a frightfal soc- 
cusation for which you bave not the sii. ht- 
est grounds!” cried Adrian, with honest in- 
dignation. “Itisa pity that you should 
give way to unworthy jealousy.” 

“Jealousy indeed—I jealous of that creat- 
ure! Great heavens, Adrian, how ridicu- 
lous! How could 1 be jealous? I am only 
surprised that uncle Edward shoald be so 
ineane as to put his daughter upon thor- 
oughbred hunters good enough for you or 
me to ride, when she knows nothing about 
bunting, and will probably tumble off at 
the first fence!’”’ And she added mentally, 
“Anda goodthing toolf she broke her 
neck over it!’’ 

Meanwhile Kathleen was realising to her 
sorrow that one familiar face had passed 
away from Ciorte!! Towers for ever. Poor 
old Gorman was no longer there to pet her 
and to warn her against the pitfalle which 
lay on every side of ber. 

Kathleen bad been told that her elderly 
maid had died in the previous spring of an 
attack of inflammation ofthe lunge; but 
she had scarcely understood what a void 
her death would make toher until she 
found herself once more in her own pretty 
bed-room and missed the kind old woman 
who bad given ber so motherly a weloome 
on her first arrival. 

“There will be nobodyto caution me 
against wicked Coloneis now!”’ thought the 
girl, with a balf-emileand a tear in her eye, 
“Not that such cautions will be needed,” 
she added. 

But, could she have been present only 
that very morning during an interview 
between Lord and Lady Elwyn after 
breakfast, she might have been of a differ- 
ent opinion. 

“Alfred willcome hereon Friday from 
the De la Brailles’,’’ Lady Elwyn had said, 
referring toaletter she bad received by 
the morning’s post. “He sayshe will be 
hunting to-morrow; s0,if Kathleen goes eut 
he will meet her,.’’ 

Lord Elwyn murmured to himself, 

‘He seews as keen as possible about that 
matob still, Edward. I do hope you are 
not going to raise any objections!’”’ 

Lord Elwyn was more under his wife’s 
thumb now than he had been three years 
before. Hin health was broken, and his 
spirits were often depressed. He was not 
an old man in years, but he had had sever- 
al attacks of illness, and he had aged ocon- 
siderably since Kathleen had gone away to 
Brussels, He generally succumbed to his 
imperious wife now! 

‘The man if old enough to be her father, 
you know,”’ he said, shaking bis head du- 
biously. 

‘What does that matter? Hundreds of 
marriages with as great a disparity have 
been remarkably bappy ones,” 

“Yes; thatistrue. Sut Kathleen, if you 
remember, was terrified wuen it was sug- 
gested to her before. I don’t want my lit- 
tle girl driven into marriage with any 
man.”’ 

“Certainly not, my love; neitber do I; 
but she will be older now, and wiser, no 
doubt. Alfred bas sown his wild oats, and 
will doubtless settle down into an exem- 
plary husband; and, besides, you must ac- 
knowledge thst to keep the titie and the 
money together would be a grand toing.”’ 

Yes; that was where she always over- 
came bhim—the money and the title togeth- 
er! It had been the desire of bis life; and 
just as ite crowning sorrow had been the 
loss of bis heir, so its chiefest dream after 
that ead event had been that sowhow his 
daughter and his cousin might agree to re- 
main together as man and wife at Clorteil 
after he was gone. 

At the bottom of his heart he must bave 
known that to unite a young and pure- 
souled girl to a hardened roue oid enough 
to be ber father was a terribie thing to do; 
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yet his ambition was so nearly concerned 
in the matter that he obstipately refused to 
jook at it in that light. 

“Anyhow, I won’t bave the child forced 
into it,’’ be aaid. “If it comes about natur. 
ally, of course I shail raise no objection,” 

“It sball come about natarally,” Ledy 
Elwyn bad answered confidently; and in 
her own mind she determined that it 
sbould—at any rate, in Lora Elwyn’s eyes. 

“Il was too hasty last time,” she said to 
herselt, as ahe folded up the letter; “but | 
shall know better now.”’ 


CHAPTER xX. 


There is no scene so thorougbiy charac. 
teristic of England, so impossible to be 
seen in any other country in tse world, 
and therefore so absolutely and essentially 
English in ite aspect, as a meet of the fox- 
hounds in a bunting-county. 

The wintry background of wood and bill, 
the soft gray of the skies, tbe tame lend- 
scape melting tato tender mistiness in the 
distance—all make up an effective setting 
to the scarlet coats, the sleek and shining 
sides of chestnut, bay, or brown, and the 
dapple backs and quivering sterns of the 
eager and expectant hounds, 

Then there are happy faces of men and 
women flushed with the brisk ride through 
the morning air--all intent upon the sport 
and full of suppressed anticipations—the 
greetings interchanged, the champing of 
bite and the pawing feet of horees, and 
presently ‘*be sound of the horn’”’ echoing 
clearly and sweetly over hill and dale, 

Tbus it was at the cross-roads by Talford 
Woods on the morning ofthe day when 
Kathleen Elwyn went out hunting for the 
first time in her life, 

She had been looking forward to this day 
for months past with the keenest antic! pa- 
tion, and she was in the highest and hap- 
piest of spirits, 

Mounted on an absolutely perfect lady’s 
hunter of exquisite shape and faultless 
manners—tor Lord Elwyn had been too 
knowing a sportemaa in his youth not to 
understand how to set about getting good 
animals for his daughter—ahe experienced 
for the first time in her life that exultation 
of physical delight which to be well 
mounted affords to every keen lover of the 
noble sport which is said to be fit for 
kings. 

Some people learn how to ride with pains 
and practice, and ride very creditably in 
the end; others never seem to learn at all, 
but ride by nature, because itis bred and 
born in them. Ofthe former was Lucilie 
Maitland; of the latter, Kathleen £!- 
wyn. Wy: 

Miss Maitland wore nicely-made habits 
and hats which attracted general attention, 
as did her lovely statuesque features and 
gold-glinting hair, 

She sat gracefully upon ber horse, and 
was dexterous in so working ber reins as 
to cause her animal to curvet and prance 
and sidieina fashion that exhibited the 
contour of her beautiful figure to iw tallest 
advantage. 

As to Kathleen, nobody would perhaps 
notice the fitof her habit, although there 
was no fault to be found with it, She made 
no particular show, and studied no effect; 
but she sat in her saddle as if she was per- 
fectiy at home there, and she and her horse 
were one, and of the same mind in every 
movement. 

She bad no fear—not because she was 
foulbardy or ignorant, but because, with 
such a seat and hands, and with instincts of 
horsemanship so perfect as bers, no sens 
of nervousness had ever been possibile to 
ber. At the bottom of her heart Lucille was 
acowardon s horse, Shecould ride ber 
own mare because she was accustomed 
to her; but she was not fond of strange 
horses, 

It would therefore have been far wiser 
had she declined to go out on this particu- 
lar morning when, at breaktast-time, Crewe 
sent a message intothe house to say that 
Miss Maitland’s ware nad strained her fet- 
lock slightly in the stable during the night 
and was unfit to go out. 

“Ob, I hope you will ride my other 
horse!” cried Kathleen generously, ‘Do 
have bim, Lucille!’’—the girls called ¢ac!’ 
other by their Christian names now. 

“You had bette: not” counselled Adrian. 
“You bave never tried him—you might 
not be able to ride him properly;’’ and (his 
advice angered Lucille horribly, 

“And why cannot I ride astrange borse 
as well as Kathleen, pray?’’ sbe retorted 
haughtily; and then ahe told herself that 
he only wanted her to stay at bome 680 a 
to go ont alone with Kathleen, and jeal- 
ousy added to pride made her accept the 
losn of the horse with alacrity. 

But the somewhat hot-tempered chest: 
horse Sunbeam, on which she was mount: d 
was in no way accustomed to such littic 
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vagaries of handling as Lucille was wont 
to indulge in. 

He looked very handsome certainly, and 
ao did his rider, as he sidied and turned 
and twisted half rearing up now and sagein 
as she jerked at the curb aud snorting im. 
patiently under ber bands, 

He wase borse not without a suspicion 
ofa temper, and Kathiean could not avoid 
giving ber a word of caution as they waited 
at the covert-side, 

“Don’t you think,” she said very gently 
and kindly, “that you would get on better 
with him if you didn’t pull bis mouth quite 
so mach svout? It would be better, I think 
to keep bina qaiet till we start; he seems 
very much fretted.” 

‘Don’t you think,” replied Lacille 
baughtily, Adrian having trotted off to 
speak to an acquaintance, “that, if you 
were to vonfine your attention to your uwn 
horse and leaveme to manage mine, it 
would be as well? Considering that I bave 
huoted all my life,and you bave never 
peen out before, 1 imagine that 1 know 
rather more abcut it than you do. Be quite 
sure you don’t fail off yourself at the first 
fence before you presume to give your un- 
called-for instructions to me,” 

“Il beg your pardon,” said Hathleen 
quietly. 

At that moment an old gentleman on a 
fine lron-gray horse rode upto Kathleen 
acd raised vis hat to ber. Tuois was no less a 
personage than tne Duke of Cawthorn, for 
whow tbe master of the fieid had been 
waiting for tue last ten minutes, 

Tne Dake wasa person who, wherever 
he went, commanded the utmost respect 
au.d cousideration; an oid Crimean hero,he 
bad figured conspicuously in the Balaciava 
Coarye, and bad been wounded at the bat- 
ule of the Alma, 

Wuen toe Duke signified his intention of 
hunting, 80 great were the respect and 
the vsieem with which he wae regarded 
tna It was the custom to await his arriva: 
bvluré starting the hounds on tueir work, 
as if be had been Royalty, 

He was a very old gentleman, over five- 
auu-seventy, and yet he was as upright asa 
dart and as fearless and keen a sporteman 
as if be had been swirty. 

When he trotted up tothe cross-roads, 
followed by his groom, he looked about 
him rapidly, and said to the master, Major 
De ja Braille— 

“Ie Lord Eiwyn out to-day?” 

“No, Duke; he has the gout very badly, 
lam sorry to hear. Buthis daughter is 
here,” 

“Ab, thatis what J wanted to know! I 
want to welcome my old friend’s daughter 
amongst us. Give me « mowent, pray, that 
luway speak to her;’’ and then the oid 
gentic man rode straight up to Kathleen, 

“Miss Eiwyn, you must allow an old 
friend of your father’s and your grand- 
father’s to introduce himeelfto you. I am 
sorry you father ts aot out himself to make 
us known to each otner. I am very giad to 
see yOu amorgst us at last, and I hope you 
will havea good day for your firs: ride 
with the North Ohbalksbire;” and then ie 
shook hands with her. 

Lverybody heard this little speech, be- 
cause the Duke spoke purposely rather 
loudly; and after he had spoken everybody 
knew for certain that there could be nu 
doubt whatever astothe position which this 
hitherto unknown gir! was totake amongst 
them, 

Tnoere had been rumors about her—as to 
whether she was indeed Lord EKiwyns 
daughter—as to whether she sbould be re- 
ceived as such, or looked askance at as one 
whose origin was shrouded in mystery, au 
idéa that had been muck fostered by binis 
&nd innuendoes from her own step-mother; 
but, after that speech from the Duke ol 
Uawthorn andthe public recognition of 
her which it implied, mobody bad any 
doubts atall about how she was to ve re- 
garded. 

Ifso old afriend of ber father’s and #0 
important a pereon asthe Duke took her 
by the band and welcomed her thus cordi- 
ally, there could be nothing more said to 
her discredit, and ali those stories about 
the “barmaia’’ who was ber mother, and 
who might or might not bave been L ord 
Eiwyn’s legai wife,could certainiy be nuth- 
Ing at all bot scandalous libels. 

After that, = great many persons crowed 
Upto her and claimed ber sacquainiance, 
and,in the midst of the little confusion 
that followed, the master gave the signal, 
4nd the hounds were drawn off in the direct- 
lon of the covert. 
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gray as the winter iandscape about her—a 
face shaded by rough dark locks, a heavy 
lowering brow, a coarse massive jaw, and 
sombre ¢yes with asuillen fire in them fix- 
ed upon herself. 

‘Lhe sight of him caused her to turn faint 
end cold. By what horrible fatality wae it 
that Tom Warley, so loug lost sight of and 
well-nigh forgotten, should tarn up again 
Upon the very first day of ber return to her 
father's house? 

‘What a success you are having already, 
little Katbleen!” said a voice by her side, 
“Everybody ie wanting to know you! Our 
Kreat nan the Dake has singled you out 
for special notice; the ladies are mad with 
envy of you, then are wild to know you! 
Why, even that glum-looking young far- 
merover there seems unabie to take his 
eyes from you!” 

Adrian was startled by the asnen pale 
face, 

“for pity’s sake, do not stop me!" she 
seid ina frighvened whisper, ‘Go away— 
do not speak to me!”’ 

“Why, wha; ts the matter? Why are you 
80 pale?’ he asked with much surprise, 

Sne colored hotly, feeling how strangely 
her agitation must strike him, and realis- 
ing bow impossible any explanation waa to 
her. 

For how could she say to Sir Adrian 
Deverell, “Your speaking to me arouses 
the jealousy of tnat farmer who is in love 
with me.”’ 

Instead of saying that, in her despair she 
said something else. 

‘If you talk to me like that, Lucille will 
not like it,’’ 

‘Lucille! What does it matver what she 
likes? She cannot expect me to speak to no 
other woman On eartu but hersei!f!’’ 

“On, do go!” she murmured a littie con- 
fusedly. 

They were cantering up the narrow lane 
together. He drew in his horse wito a sud- 
den air of offence and fell back from ber 
side. 

A pang shot tbrough poor Kathleen’s 
heart, How happy his kind playfai words 
would have made her but for that lowering 
face that was watching them both. 

‘“‘Now I have oftended him!” she said to 
herself miserably; and by the pain which 
she felt at the thought she realized that she 
was as wach in love with Miss Maitiand’s 
handsome lover as ever. 

“He will not speak tc me again all day,"’ 
she thought sadly. ‘Yet better that by far 
than tbat Tom Dariey should imagine him 
to be inaay way to attentive to me!'’—and 
sve shuddered alittle as the past came 
back to her memory. 

By thia time toe whole field were group- 
6d aiong the ocovert-side and the hounds 
were drawing asllentiy and swiftly throagh 
the wood. 

There were afew momentsof anxious 
suspense, Kathleen looked about for the 
diaturber of ner bappiness, but he was no 
louger near ber; there wasa considerabie 
crowd of riders, aud she could not see him 
any where, 

The only acquaintance she could see was 
Uolone: Eiwyn, who was smiling and bow- 
lag to her from acrosaadczin riders who 
were grouped between them—he was evi- 
dently trying to make his way towards her; 
but before he could dosos# sudden com- 
motion srose, there was® murmur of can- 
ine throats deepening into a continuous 
bay, and then a ioud cry from the farther 


side of tre c pase, “Gone away! Gone 
awa-a a-y!”’ 

A large fox broke through # gap in the 
fence, and the whole pack of hounus 


streamed out into the open in full cry alter 
him ecross a wide grass field to the right, 
Away then rushed thecrowd of riders down 
the slope of the bill, most of them making 
forthe open gateway, whereas biock of 
horses soon made others go for the fence 
itself, a low straggling hedge full of gaps. 
Kathleen, forgetting all ber fears and anx- 
jeties, urged her horse forward with the 
rest. 

Sbe heard Sir Adrian cail back to ber, 
“This way-—foliow me! Don’t go tor:ihe 
gate, or you won’! geta place!l’’—and she 
foliowed tis lead biindly, and had soon 
taken berfirat fence in North Chalkehire 
in a fashion which gave her no anxiety as 
to ber own or her horse’s capability of get- 
ting safely across the country before her, 





the delight ofthe sport made her heart 
beat joyousiy. She was soon amongst the 
first flight, leaving ail the stragglers and 
bad rides well away in the last field. 

Justin front of her rode Sir Adrian 
Deverell; before bim again was the Duke 
ot Cawthorn; and the master and one of 
the whips were leading the fiela. Half 
turning back for a moment in ber saddle, 
Kathleen could see only Colonel Klwyn 
close behind her, and, somewhat to her 
dismay, the sturdy figureof Tom Darley 
on bis brown cob pounding heavily across 
the ploughed land betind. 

There was nobody else to be seen, so that 
Kathleen was literally the ftirstand only 
lady of the run. 

Her neart beat witha little pardonable 
exauitation at the fact. She was giad that 
Adrian should see that she could ride 
straightly ana well, giad that the Duke of 
Cawthorn should learn that she was a 
daughter worthy of ber father, and giad, 
above ail things, that she had not realized 
Miss Maitiand’s kind prophecy and fallen 
off at the first fence. Ifonly that dreaded 
young farmer were not there to see her as 
well! 

“Perhaps he has forgotten all thatasiliiy 
affair of long ago,” she said to herself; ‘or 
if he has not actually forgotten, no doubt 
sees plainly enough whatan impossible 
and foolish idea it was that he should ever 
be able to marry me.’’ 


At the sightefore her of the stiffest and 
biggest blackthorn fence which she had yet 
encountered, she straightway forgot Tom 
Darley and his pretensions in her intense 
anxiety not to disgrace herself, bul to noid 
herown and get ocreditably into the next 
tield. 

Shesaw theold Duke go over lightly, 
the iron gray rising high in the air and his 
heels disappearing cleanly and neatly over 
the top, 

Then Adrian made her a sign with his 
hand to follow his lead, and took the fence 
a littie lower down; and she wade at once 
for the same place, ‘ 

Both mon kuew that blackthorn hedge 
very Well as one of the stifiest in the whole 
country, and both instinctively turned 
round wo see how Katnieen would sur- 
mountit. Sure of ber animal and sure of 
her own courage, Kathleen set her teeth 
hard, dug her little heel into Prince’s aide, 
sat ‘as tight as wax,’ and cawe over the 
fenoe like a bird, 

‘‘Bravo, bravol” eabouted back the Duke, 
with a wave ofthe hand; and Adrian ut- 
tered not a word savean softiy-muttered 
“Thank Heaveu!"’ but Katuieen could see 
his face and the expression of bis eyes, and 
that was enough for her, 

Meanwhile, in the field bebind, Colonel 
Elwyn and Tom Darley the farmer were 
nearing the fence one after tua other, when 
a chestnut horee, tossing his bead angrily 
from wide t side and pulling madly at bis 
rider, shot past them both with great vio- 
lence, Sunbeam was nearly beyond Lu- 
ollie’s control, and it was evident that he 
was pulling tremendously, , 

“Hold hard, Miss Mai 
puil at him, and go round by the 
the bottom!’ called out Colonel Eiwyn as 
sve flew by. 

“Stop bim, miss—you’ll never get him 
over like that!’’ shouted the farmer too, 
‘‘Take him down Wo the gate!’’ 

There was a woment when Lucilis could 
nave followed the advice of both mea, By 
oue strong pull to the right she could bave 
turneu her horse and followed the wore 
prudent course of going round by the gate, 
and, as she was by this time in 4 state of 
abjeet terror, she certainly would have 
done #0 sooner than go over that particular 
lence —but for one thing. 

A wnoment before she had seen ber rival 
sail over it easily and gally, and sie had 
heard the far away applause of the Duke’s 
* Bravol” 

Maddened by jealousy and envy, her 
common sense utterly forsouk her, To 
think that Kathieen could get over tist 
fence and she be lgpominiousiy left behind 
to yo round a quarter Of @ inile through & 
gate, and that under tue very eyes of cer 
lover, was a thing to which ber proud and 
haughty spirit could never submit. She 
struck ber animal violently, alumosi saavage- 
ly, over the head. 












got hung upon theetirrup,upon the ground 
behind bim. 

Then it was that, fortunately for her, 
Kathieen turned rotund and saw her. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, she turned 
her horse suddenly to one side, and, cut- 
ting across Sunbeam’s headlong course, 
managed dextrously to catch at the fiying 
bridle and to stop him, 

Sunbeam, snorting, panting, trembling 
in every limb, was jerked back almost on 
to his haunches, and, ber habit thus becom- 
ing freed from the stirrup, Lucille rolled 
away from him and lay huddied up upon 
the grass. 

“Are you hart, Luollle? Great Heavens, 
are you hurt?” orled Kathleen, as soon as 
sbe could speak. 

Miss Maitiand raised herself slowly into 
asitting position and looked about ber. 
She was covered with mud from head to 
toot, her hat was battered in, and her tace 
was scratched and dirty; bat fortunately 
tbe ground was soft, and ber hat had saved 
her head—also, the perilousnesas of her 
position had lasted so short a time, thanks 
to Katbleen’s prompt and ready action, 
that, although bumped and bruised, she 
had not been seriously injured. 

Nhe was very much shaken and dread- 
fully frightened; butshe was, almost mi- 
raculously, otherwise quite unhurt, Sir 
Adrian was siready by ber side, and yet bis 
first words were addressed not to her, but 
to Kathleen. 

“You have saved her life! That was 
splendidly done! Are you burt, Lucille?” 
—and he proceeded to pour through her 
lips some whisky out of his little allver 
fiask. 

The spirit revived her. With bis help,she 
struggied to her feet. 

“[-] don’t believe I’ve broken any- 
thing,” she faltered. ‘Please, Adrian, 
take me home at once—I feel dreadfully 
shaken! Not on that brute’’--looxing at the 
chestnut with a shudder—‘l must get up 
on yours.’’ 

Adrian proceeded to sbiftthe saddies, 
Oolonel Eiwyn and Tom Darley, who had 
arrived on the scene, botb helped; and then 
Adrian aasiated his lady-love tos seat up- 
on the edge of a small stream bard by, and 
dipped her handkerchief in the water for 
her to wasb the stains from her face, Kut 
never a word of thanks or acknowlodg- 
ment did she utter to the girl whose pluck 
and readiness had undoubtedly saved her 
life and her limbs. 

“There is nothing more to be done,” 
said Nir Adrian to the other persons who 
had figured in the little scene which mignt 
have ended so tragically. ‘‘Miss Maitiand 
in, 1 am happy to say, quite unhurt; she is 
only shaken, and, when she has rested a 
lithe, 1 will take her home quietly, There 
is no occasion for anybody to stay. It is a 
pity you should lose the finish, Miss K\- 
wyn. Oolonel Elwyn will doubtless look 
after you. 1am very much obliged to you 
all,’’ 

He spoke coldly and hardly, and his face 
was pale and aimostangry. Hor ingratitude 
was revolting to him; Le ovuid not meet 
Kethleen’s eyes, 

“Wery weil then, we had better get on,”’ 
said the Colonel, who was giad to be re 
leased, “if you are quite sure you don’t 

us, Deverell, Oome along, Miss Ei- 
yn—we shail catch up the hounds yet, if 
we jook sharp aboat it!'’"—eand away they 
galloped across the ineadows, fom Darley 
following after them as closely as he could, 


[TO BE OONTIMUBD,) 
A 


INQuIsITIVK YOUTH.—Billy: “Just one 
more question, pa, aud thea I[’ll go w 
nleep.’’ 


Father: ‘*‘Well, what is it?’’ 
Billy: “When anybody pounds a knot 


out of a board, how can it leave # knot bole 


in the board when the knot whole is knock- 
ed out?’ 

Father (irritably): “Don't talk so foolish- 
ly, Williao.”’ 

Billy: ‘Aud supposing the whole knot 
not knocked out, how can the whole bo: 
bethere? To gojust alittle further, ts « 
whole knot hole not a whole hole be 
cause— 

An om!nous crear ing of the paternal }e:! 


stead pul ao ond to further speculation. 
- - el - i _-— 


Cavant His Darey.—Judge (to prison. 


bot-t j 6érupou Whom béis about to persr sen 
, ( a6 a DOL-LOINPErca Loree 
Prince, the horse on which she was banbeam, a / . ak | b onde tence): “Do you ever think of yoar motnue 
26 best, and who Le 166 bric« vale 
mounted, wes asplendid fencer, and was, | st the best, i he bad left Lhe wat t air?” 
4 J 3 , e 
moreover, ® very fast goer. Soon Katn bearing ever since a y Prisoner ‘(much aflected): “Ye-o« 
, ( ‘ rettinyg - 
leen, somewbat to her own surprise and the constant irritation ) 16r re » beteneu deaa:™ 
’ ci } ri¢ 4 rid 
much toner delight, found herself tar hands, sprang forward, blind with rage and Judge (sympathetically): «J 
¢ ti ' rity of those who hai | anger, and Lucille ios «a COHLUL ver | . 
ahead ofthe ™ rity , 
nasted . P him. 
; and easily + Chere was a asb al 4 
ae . 4 * 
‘ a 6n ac mathe grass fe is for ward nt ~ 
ren y j : 
r s molatress was swung ver tne fences as tne chestnul picks nits ‘yp se ! 
i {hii coe . 
b sne had beenina rocking chair, yond and dashed on rideriees and 7 Judge (catching bisdrift): ° en 
pwoUugo M0 iat = aa 
the keen air fanned ber cheeks into roses, down, dragging Luciliv, whose bavi: Lad ion ik 
vy 
- ark EL - ee VS ere © ——— i 
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WORK HBAKTILY, 


BY MAKY BOWLES JARVIS, 


le your life-work mean aad humbir, 
All {ta outlook cramped and gray? 

iho not stoop Lo fret aed grumbie; 

Disecoatented pligrime stamble 
When no biadrance bare the way! 


Though your task may seem a fetter 
That would hands and beart control, 
To your own lot you are debtor, 
Day by day to make it better, 
In undaunted strength of soul, 


Thougb the bumble ‘*now'’ may prove you, 
Higher service waite afar; 

Courage! angele watch above you, 

And the Father bends w love you, 
And t& bless you where you are. 


. 
Let that love your aime emboiden, 
With « emile sour duties meet, 
And the joy trom none withholden 
Soon shall make the dul! life golden, 
And the bitter task-work sweet! 
a_i CFS 


MARGERY. 


BY M.A D. 


CMAPTER IIL, 

YUDDENLY «he rose and began w walk 
S up and down the room, ber head bent, 
h her banda twisting together, When 
Douglas had spoken of her sharing their 
home, she hed seeined suddenly to see, tor 
an instant, » vista«f xbeolute torture open- 
ing before her, Why had it made her feel 
like that? Why did she feel now as if —— 
ob! what was it? What wasit?. Could it 
be that sho was joatous—jealous? That she 
cared eo little for Dougias that there waa 
anything dearer tober than his happi 
new? 

Sue stopped as this thought came into her 
head, and trembied so that she sat down 


again on achair which was close to her as 


86 stood, 

Douglas had been everything in the 
world & ber. Dougiae was ‘the happiest 
manin the world.’’ He had told her eo, 
and yet he felt like this! 

W bat was it be bad said to her? 

‘She loves ne, Margery, and I—worship 
her,”’ 

Her worships hor! Ob Douglas, Douglas, 
Douglas! 

Her tace ulvered all over for a moment; 
two big tears rolled down the childish face, 
and then she alippod to the ground with 
her bead buried on the chair, and sobving 
as ifher heart was broken, 

The tears, ago..!sed as they were,relisved 
her, and, a8 the soba died saway—one now 
and then,duil and low a@ « ohlid’s, shaking 
the little slender frawe as it lay there prone 
and exhausted—she began to think sgain 
more calinly, her sweet, unselfish nature 
reasserting itwei!, 

Not live with them! Why not?) What 
wasehe thinking off Dougias would be 
there just the same, and he might want 
something that she could do tor him even 
though he bad—a wife. Hesides, he had 
wold ber that she inust lielp io take care of 
his wife too, 

Why, here was sometbing at once that 
she could do for bia. Take care of Doug. 
las's wife! That meant that ehe inust icve 
Douglas's wife. Love Lert 

She rose to her feetas if sometbing had 
stung ber, and walking tothe tire piace, 
laid her arms on the wantelpiece, and 
rested her head Oo them, 

Weill, why not? Nhe loved LD uglas and 
Douglas would love bis wife, su, of courre, 
Margery must love ber tov, 

Nhe stood thus foralong tlie, ber eyes 
closed, her forehead pressed against her 
handa, 

When she lifted her bead at last, ber 
eyes were very large and bright, and her 
mouth sweet and firm, She walked straight 
across the room, and koeeling down by 
her bedside, she bowed her head gentiy 
and slowly on ber clasped banda, 

She had come to pray to Heaven to help 
her to love and take care of Douglass 
wite. 

* . * = * e 

It wes achilily May evening, and a 
bright little fire was burning in one of the 
two fireplaces in the long drawing room 
ofa country house in the north of Kug- 
land. 

There wasno other ligutin the roou. as 
yet, aud the flickering fames threw elrange 
shadows about, sud danced mwerrily anv 
waveriugly On wales, carpet, hardly Je 
finabie furniture, and on a little 
which Wat se 


Oogure 
fender with haade 

clasped r ‘ os i 

bent 

M urgeory 7 


ior UCR 


Oadliy to her 
iig ul lasted, but, 
as it died away, she bad let ber bands fail 
into ber jap, @.nost unconsciously and had 


necdliework as Kas the 





} 
| 
' 
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saton, tne need.e stiliia her hand, mus 
lug. 

By-and-by she had siipped from ber 
cnailr down on to ber favorite seat, the 
leuder; and there she bad sat for tLe last 
baif-bour, aimost motionless, casing into 
the fre. She was hail.wondering, ball- 
dreaming—wondering what the next lew 
bours would bring ber, dreaming of the 
life that lay before her, 

Sbe was in Douglas Hollis's bouse for 
the first time, and she was waiting for him 
to bring home his wife, She knew noth- 
ing of ** Katelle,’’ as Douglas Lad taught ber 
tw call her, beyond what she had seen on 
the wedding-day when she bad been one 
of the bridesinaida, 

Various circumstances bad prevented 
their meeting tefore, and the three montis 
that bad elapsed since then had been spent 
by Douglas Hollis and bis wife in Egypt. 
She was not forming resolutions as to ber 
new life—she bad done that already—sbe 
wae not thinking of the different coming 
home she bad pictured to herself during 
ber school days; even attbe moment vu! 
ber solitery arrival sane had crushed down 
any thought of that kind. 

Asshesat there so still, so gentie and 
sweetin attitude and expression, she was 
simply dreaming vague, endless dreams of 
how she would take careof Douglas Hol- 
lis’s wife—and Douglas, 

The entratce of aservant with lamps 
roused ber at last, and she took u) her 
work again as be put then @bout the room 
throwing a particularly bright light over 
those chairs and tables that were nearest 
the fire. 

It was ea pretty room, very pretty indeed, 
at firet sight, and it looked its best under 
the soft, shaded lamplight, It was narrow 
and ratber long, with the door at one end 
faced by a large bow window, and an en- 
trance to a conservatory. 

lt was furnished in the Louls Seize style, 
and the qusint, straight-becked seats, with 
their rich brocede and inlaid woodwork, 
the tall palms, the lovely china, the quaint 
silver nicknacks, were perfect in their 
dainty freshness, 

Bat there was a certain air of formal cor. 
rectness over the whole—the otilly new- 
ness of a room thet had not vet been lived 
in, of a room that seemed to be waiting for 
& mistress, 

Only the radius over which she firelight 
danced, seemed to be warmed and bright- 
ened by something besides the hot voals 
and the lamps. The curly head bent over 
the lace pinafore which Margery was mak- 
ing for little Kisie Downing; the aweet, 
serious face, with cheeks slightly tlashed, 
the eyes bright and shiaing, a little smile 
every now and then ourviog the lips, 
seemed to neutralize ite immediate sur. 
roundings, and make them home-like. 

She had sat there for another half hour, 
workirg with an industry which was, per- 
baps, a safety-vailve for a certain !rrepres- 
sibie feeling of excitement that grew on 
her aetime passed on, when the sudden 
sound of footsteps and voicesin the hall, 
sottened as they were by distance, made 
her startasif theirsubdued murmur had 
been a clap of thunder, 

She rose with alittle ory of joy, and 
wes goingtorun out oftbe room when, 
all at once, her strength seemed to leave 
her body, and, ley coid and trembling from 
head to foot. she caught at the wiante!- 
piece for support. Only for an instant 
though. 

Almost, before she had time to wonder at 
herself it had passed sgain, and, as Doug- 
las Hoilis opened the door and led bis wife 
down the room, she ran towards them her 
bands outstretched, her eyes and cheeks 
even brighter than before. 

“Welcome bome, dear Katelle; Douglas, 
welcome home,’ she said, 

‘“Thaok you, littie one; that le a pleasant 
word,” replied be, as Eatelie returned tir 
kise. “Itte good to find you bereto rv- 
ceive us; but iam afraid yourown bose. 
c wing must bave been atrifiedreary. | 
wish itoould have been managed for you 
to meet us in London; but it seemed im- 
possi ble,’’ 

“On, don't trouble aboutthat. | was ail 
right I’'veonly been longing for you to 
come, and I’m so giad to be bere ww wel- 
come home tbe waster and mistress, | aun 
afraid Estelle is very tired, I can begin to 
take care of ber at Once, you see; way 
a 

She turned t Estelle with something 
in her manner tha: was retber sby and ap- 
pealing. 

“Will you let me?’ she said, looking at 
Lpban ever ikO@ LHe eyes 
spose. 
to do,’”’ 


raere is nothing | want 80 much 


Estelle looked at ber for a moment «ith- 
oul anewering. 





Ola collie aa she | tai y not been there when Margery w 


She was a tall, slender, lair woman, very 
graceful in movement and pose, perfectly 
calm and self-posseased, and, then as she 
looked down into the eager, sensitive face 
raised to hers, they presented as sharp a 
contrast as could be found between woman 
and woman, 

Bat, as she looked, something in the be- 
seecbing eyes seemed to touch Estelle, Her 
cold face softened, and she said, in the 
low, clear, beactifully-modulated vuice 
which bad belped to charm away her hus- 
band’s heart: 

‘Take care of me? You want to take care 
of me?” 

“You,” said Margery. “You will let 
me. I mean, you will let me help Doug- 
las?’’ 

She put out her bend alittle timidly— 
Estelle was so very still—and took the 
hand on which the wedding-ring was shin- 
ing. 

At ber soft, entreating touch the biue 
eyes into which she looked changed 
altogether, and Estelle stooped and kissed 
ber, 

“Thank you,” she said, 

“Tnat’s all settled, then,’’ said Douglas, 
who bad looked on witha certain air of 
anxiety, and now spoke in a tone in which 
there was the faintest possible ring of 
relief, 

‘Margery will bave her heart’s desire, 
now! Butehe is quite right, my darling; 
you do look dreadfully tired. Dinner is 
what you want. Shail we go and get ready 
at onoce?’’ 

Sne turned to him as he spoke—the fee!- 
ing that bad touched her face for an instant 
gone from it again—and answered bim 
carelessly: 

“Perbaps it will be.’’ 

Then, as he took {rom her the cloak which 
she had picked up from the chstr, on to 
which she had let it fall, with s# tender 
sunile and a gesture that was almosta 
caress, she said werely ‘’Thank you,” with 
a hardly perceptible answering smile, and 
passed on by his side out of the room, 

“Now, this is what I call jolly,” ex- 
claimed Dougias Hollis,a littie later, as 
-bey seated themselves at the dinner- 
table, 

Katelle—looking lovelier than ever, Mar- 
gery thought, in her green velvet dinner- 
drees—inade noreply,and Margery said, 
with a laugh: 

“Which, Douglas? Dinner, your own 
Louse, or your company?” 

‘All three,” he answered in the same 
tone; “only you’ve put them in the wrong 
order. My company comes first, of course, 
and dinrer last; batthe last is by no means 
unimportant, as you would know, if you 
bad no weal to speak of since eight o’clock 
ibis morning, and had been living for 
tbreemonths in @ comparatively uncivi- 
lized country! Well, littie one,’’ he went 
on, “what's the news? How are the Down- 
inge?’’ 

“Very well, all of them, and madly ex. 
cited about the wedding.”’ 

“Ab, yes; of course they would be, 
W hen is it to be, did you say?” 

“Next month—the thirtieth. They bave 
had the Joveliest presents. One of Alice’s 
sunts gave bera piano the otber day, and 
Basii bas bad a drawing-room carpet and 
the silver, a splendid dinner-service—oh, 
quantities of things, The bridesmaida’ 
frocks were the great excitement when ] 
came away. Minnie and Alice never meet 
you without producing various smal! 
screps of material for inspection and ap- 
proval.” 

‘Aud ie it settled about Wili?”’ 

Margery colored. 

“*Yes,’’ she said, in rathera low voice. 
“He goes to Canada directly the wedding 
is over, They are 80 sorry about it,’’ 

Estelle bad not yet spoken a word, and 
now, after ® inoment’s pause, Margery 
turned to ber and said: 

“Did you find Egypt as uncivilized as 
Dougias seemmsto have done? What did 
you think of 1?” 

Toe question did not seem to interest 
Esteliein the least, and she answered in- 
differently: 

“I did notmind the absence of civ.ii- 
zation.’’ 

Neither the words nor the tune were en- 
couraging to the growth of an infant vcon- 
vereation, and Margery felt discoucerted. 
She stole a look at Douglas, 

His eyes,in which sue bad never yet 
seen auy deeper feeling than kindlineas 
and youd tew per, were fixed upon his wile 
with alook of longing, quesiiuning pain, 


which must bave riseu in them suddenly. 
| » 
her wietfuily, with the eyes that were more | 


as be turned them on her, forit had oer 


them the wument belore, 

Swartied, and aimost diebelieving her 
own eyes, she turned instinctively aud 
iook¢6i, a8 hCG was looking at, Estelie, She 





was sitting with one elbow on the tabie, ber 
smooth, pale cheek supported on her bean- 
tifol mand, ber eyes fixed on the bread 
which she was crumbileg in the other 
band. 

Every line of her face and figure ex. 
pressed weariness aud indifference. A 
subtie shock ran through Margery. What 
wee it? Why did they look like that? 

Withaen instinctive desire to make a 
change of some kind, she said hastily and 
inconsequently: 

“What slovely place thisis! I had no 
time, to-day, toexplore beyond the garden; 
bat 1 am longing for to-morrow,that I may 
go about,”’ 

Uaconsciously fearing the effect of an- 
otuer indifierent repiy trom Estelle, she 
she did not actually refer to her again, but 
went on, addressing no one in particu. 
jar. 

“I passed a wood on my way up from the 
station, that looked too tempting. Q! 
course, you could not see to-night; but the 
ground was regularly carpeted with wild- 
tiuwers. It seemed like fairy-land toa 
wretohed little Cockney like me!’ 

As she spoke, the look that had so start- 
led ber vanisbed from Douglas’s eyes as 
suddenly as it had sprung intothem. He 
made some trivial answer, in bis usual 
cheery, kindiy manner, and the rest of 
the dinner-time passed away in talk of the 
same kind, Esteile joining in it very sel- 
dom, and then witb an absolutely uninter- 
ested tone and manner, 

But she was, evidently, very tired, and 
although Margery fancied still that there 
was something curiowily uuocertain and 
troubled in Dougles’s attitude towards bis 
wife, she began to persuade berseli that the 
eudden shock she had received was the 
reeult of her imagination only. 

She looked at Douglas anxiously, as be 
satin the fall light ofthae lamp in the 
drawing-room afterwards, Estelle had 
qone to tue piano, and was playing softiy— 
wore to bereel!, it seemed, than tw them— 
aud he was looking, not at her, but at the 
carpet at bis feet, Margery was sitting a lit- 
tle benind him. 

Sue could see only the outline of his face, 
but, as she waiched him, a feéling crept 
over ber that be was chauged—vaguely,un- 
detineably, but certainly changed. 

Now thathe wasin repose, there was 
sOmething about bim that she had never 
seen before, something patient, grave, 
ead, 

As the conviction grew on her, Margvry 
fe.t a sudden agonis ng pain shoot through 
ber beart, as it an icy ciut:h had suddenly 
lightened round it, Something had hart 
ulm; be was in pain—Dougias! She mast 
do something for him; she could not bear 
to see him look lige that. 

For a mcement the impalseto goto him 
and beseech him to let her belp bim, was 
almost overwhelming, and before she had 
reouvered herself Estelle bad risen from 
the piano, which swoa at the father end of 
the room, and advanced into the brightez 
light in which they were sitting, and Doug: 
las, as if roused by ber movement, rose too, 
with the same sudden and absolute change 
of manner which had reassured her at din- 
ner. 

“| wonder bow our new neighbors will 
‘urn out?’”’ he asked, as be stood before the 
tire, looking tenderly at bis wile, ‘They 
toid me that the people at the house on the 
uili were nice--a mother and two sons, | 
think; but they are spending the summer 
abroad, 1 believe.’’ 

“That big bouse with the beautiful gar- 
den, do you mean?” seid Margery. “lt, 
sowmenow, looksas if nice people lived 
there,” 

**You ridiculous child,’’ replied Doug!ss, 
smiling at her. ‘‘Tnatis jast like one of 
your fancies, ‘Nasty’ people are quite 
likely as nice people to have their garden 
properly attended to, and their homes 
painted, and so forth, when it 16 necessary. 
And | suppose it is only the outside o! 
Holme trom which you bave judged.” 

Margery laughed, She was quite used 
to having her fancies ‘‘jeered ai,” as sbe 
raid, aud never ubjscted w the process. Bat 
Kstelie asid: 

“1 understand what she meens, perfectly 
well; and | also understaud that it seems 10 
you absurd,” 

He bad turned towarde ber quick!y, 
when «be began to speak, and as sve 
tinsaved, with» siigut wuch of scorn 1D 
her voice, be suiled at ber wistfully. Sbe 
Went vo: 

«Now, on our way to night, we passed & 
cottage on tue side of a bili, about balls 


mile away—st least it did not seom to De 


t | more ti.ea 8 coliage, though there was, > 


parentiy, a good desi of ga:den. J could 
opiyme theoutiine and the lights in toe 
windows and yet,as we weat slowly UP 
Lue ill, A fos poriosly vectein thas alee 
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people did not live there—that nasty people 
did.” 

“That cottage?”’ said her husband. “{ 
remember. Garden Oottege they call it, 
lt was empty when wecame down to see 
the house; bat [ noticed to-night that there 
were lighta in the window, as you say. I 
wonder who lives there?” 

“I wonder, too,” said Estelie. 

It was ner first expression of interest in 
her new bome and its surroundings, and 
Douglas answered it withan eager giad- 
ness that seemed rather disproportionate to 
the occasion. 

“It is very easy to find outthe name, at 
least,”” he said. ‘The servants are sure to 
know. I will ring and ask.” 

“It is of very little conseq uence,after all,” 
said Estelle, 

Her voice bad lost the ring of indiffer- 
ence, and he rang the bell. 

“Do you know the name of the people 
at Garden CO>ttage, James?’’ he asked the 
mao who answered it. “When was it 
taken?”’ 

“The gentleman came down two days 
ago, sir, It was left to him, I believe, by 
the lady asa it belonged to.jShe never lived 
there herself, sir, The gentieraan’s name, 
sir? His name ie—-whatisit now? Bailey? 
No, it ain’t Bailey. It’s not a common 
na w@, sir, and it has slipped my memory 
for the moment. Baszerley—that’s it, sir. 
Baszerley.”’ 

“Baszerley!’’ repeated Douglas. ‘No, tt’s 
nota common name, Ishe going to live 
here altogether?”’ 

“Only tor the summer, sir, they say. It’s 
a little bit of a cottage, sir; but the grounds 
is lovely.” 

“Ab!’’ said Dougias. 
Jamea,”’ 

Then, as the man quickly left the room, 
he added: 

“Well, Mr, Bazeriey is our nearest neigh- 
bor for the summer, at least, so I hope your 
presentiment asto his character may be 
mistaken, Estelle.’’ 

But Estelle’s interest in the subject seem. 
ed to have died out with the gratification of 
her momentary curiosity, 

“Perbaps,’’ she said, “1 am tired. I will 
g° to bed, I think.” 


OHAPTER IV. 
[= A dreadful trial, certainly, and the 


“You can go, 


worst of it is, that it isonly number 
one!’’ 

Margery spoke merrily. The dreadful 
trial in question did not apparently weigh 
heavily on ber spirits; ana Douglas Hullis, 
to whom she had addressed ber remark, 
retorted, with a buriesque of indignant 
gloom: 

‘It is all very well for you, young wo- 
Man; you don’t appreciate its horrors now 
as you will to-night. You didn’t see the 
Oamdens when they called, and you are al- 
together in a state of blisaful ignorance as 
to what is before you.”’ 

Breakiast was just over, and he was 
standing by the open window, on the iow 
sill of which Margery had perched herseit, 
While she scattered some crumbs on the 
outside for the birds. 

Thesun was streaming into the room, 
and through tbe window the green lawn, 
the far-off woods, ana the bright blue sky 
made a pretty little picture, tramed in the 
softiy-moving leaves of the creeper, which 
grew round abundantly and peeped nto 
the room, 

They had been settled at Orchard Court 
for three weeks now, and the event in 
question was the first of a series of dinner- 
parties given in honor of the new-comers 
by the old inhabitants of the neighbor- 
hood. 

lt was an eminently respectable and cau- 
tious neighborbood, snd the news of the 
arrival of the ‘new peopie’’ had called forth 
an impulsive gush of welcome, In the 
Opinion of tue inhabitants of Hackley, it 
was impossible to be too careful in admit- 
tang strange paople into the sacred circie of 
Hackley society; and, until the Orchard 
Court people had given satisfactory proois 
oftheir fitmess for the honor, none but 

the most formal advances must be made 
them, 

The heads of society had called in a stiff 
and stately fashion; Mrs. Dougles Hoilis 
had, after a due interval,retarned the calls, 
and, these preliminaries baving been eatis- 
factorily concluded, Mrs, Camden, tne 
leader of Hackley fashion, pronounced ia 
favor of the new-comers, and proceeded to 
seal her verdict by issuing invitations for a 
la. ge and solewn dinner-party, whi b was 


unin fluential minority at Hackley, thought 
them ‘‘mow charming,” though both seot- 
ions were a littie awed by Mrs, Hollie’s 
beauty, and her cold unresponsive man- 
ner, 

But the objectsof the approbation did 
notin the least reciprocate it. The house 
was charming, the country delightful, but 
the people were bopelessly and undeniab- 
ly dull; and it ocourred to Margery several 
time that she bad really never before un- 
deratood bow much plessant neighbors 
contributed to the happiness of life. 

She never allowed he self to wonder 
whether it was quite fairtolay upon her 
surrounding ali responsibility for the fact 
to which she tried in vain to shut ber eyes 
—the fact that the days passed very slowly 
at Orchard Court; that bed-time was 
watched for, and eagurly welcomed. 

She had taken Estelle to her faithful, af- 
fectionate heart with the kiss with which 
she had welcomed her home; and after 
that first evening, when she had been 
startled and distressed by a sense of inde- 
finable pain in the atmosphere which she 
expected to find one of radiant happiness 
and content, she had unoonsciouiy but 
resolutely declined to acknowledge any- 
thing but what she haa expected to dnd in 
the life about her, 

it was a great pity, of course, that thera 
were no amusing people about; no families 
that they could possibly wish to know well; 
nothing whatever to look forward to in 
that way. 

Of course, Estelle was a little—well, not 
bored, nobody could be bored with Doug- 
las—justa littie dull now and then. Sne 
had been used to such a bright life—people 
always coming in and out, dances; boating- 
Parties; all Kinds of things always going 
on. 

Oh, of course it was a change for her! It 
was all very weli for herself, she had never 
been used to that kind of life, and she was 
always happy in the country; but it was 
very different for Estelle. 

Estelle was still sitting atthe break fast- 
tabie, looking listlessly over her letters, 
Sne had not joined Douglas in his groan- 
ings, nor had ane seconded Margery in her 
mocg attempts at consolation. 

Margery never acknowledged to herself 
bow large a part of their conversation tell 
to their share; never knew how often 
silence would bave fallen upon them but 
for ber always bright and ready chaiter; 
never even suspected that when Estelle 
was drawn fora moment into their taik it 
was by their influence alone, 

Estelle was quiet, and she was a chatter. 
box, and Dougias———but when Margery 
found herself watching or thin-ing of 
Douglas now, she always stopped herself 
and turned to something else, 

Sne finished sprinkling her crumbs in 
spite of Douglae’s assurances that it was 
merely pauperising the birds to feed them 
in the summer, and then returned tothe 
subject of the dinner. 

“] wonder whether we shail meet the 
new-comer, Mr, Bazerley? I wonder 
whether be finds Hackly suciety as heavy 
aswedo? lt would be consoling to com- 
pare notes. ltis strange that we have 
never inet him about, living so near. Don’t 
you think 6, Estelle?” 

Estel.e raised her bead wearily, 

‘Don’t think what, dear?” snesaid, “I 
didu’t pear?” 

She rose ssshe spoke, and, walking to 
the ober window, stood there looking out, 
while she said: 

“] think it was agreat mistake to come 
aud live in the country.”’ 

Before Margery could utter the laughing 
rejoinder with which she was always 
ready, Dougias had walked up to his wile 
aud, putting bis haad very gently on her, 
said: 

‘Would you be happier in town Eatelie? 
It was your wish when at Ventnor—in.t 
we sbould live intbecountry. You told we 
you were tired of society life,’’ 

She did not move. Tne band he held lay 
passive and irresponsive in bis hold, and 
she answered, listiossly: 

“Was it? Yes, ldaresay. I’ve changed 
my mind, I suppose.” 

“ball we go Ww London in the winter— 
or, abroad? Or would you iike to go away 
atonce? What would you like Kate.le? 
Teil wel”’ 

His fingers tightened round the passive 
band be held, and she disengaged then as 
he fiuisbed, aud drew alittle away as she 





to give them a footing in tLe ne gu borbood 


for ever after. 


nfortunately the satisiaction wee & 
meside, Thesociai aut! Lies 
H.liiees “really quite nice people the 


young people, who were, strange \o say,40 


sald: 

6] really bave very little feeling on tne 
sut j <ct. We uiay 48 Well pass Lbé6 suinimer 
bere, ls 1] puee,”’ 

Maryvery had er head away,and 
» » re} Co 

w a « a ‘ * 


awey 


Bat thesilence which followed struck 
heras peculiar,and with the dislike of 
such silences which had become instinct- 
ive with her during the last three weeks, 
she slipped off her seat onthe window- 
ledge, and said: 

‘SS all we go out, Estelle? It isa shame 
to waste this lovely morning. If Douglas’s 
dreary forebodings are to be realized to- 
night, we may as well prepare ourselves 
for the ordeal by a nice day.”’ 

[TO BE OONTINUBD, } 


—_ 


A Royal Trovusssavu.—The trousseau 
which was presented by the impress of 
Raasia to her niece, the Princess Roysi of 
Greece, was of extraordinary magnificence, 
The Princess provided the bonnets herself, 
but the trouseeaa included everything else. 
The wedding dress was made after the 
style of all Russian Court gowns, the en- 
tire train, several yards long, being ofa 
wonderful cloth of silver manufactured at 
Moscow, and worked ali over in silver also 
with a magnificent highly raised embroid- 
ery. 

It was cut low at the neck, with wide, 
long sleeves tothe wrist, where they were 
narrowed, and fastened, being open, bow- 
ever, from the shoulder to disp‘ay the arm, 
and edged witha tiny ruching of white 
awansdown. Another Court gown was ol 
Royal-blue velvet, and with the same 
wonderful embroidery, only of gold roses 
and trails of leaves and buds, 

Among the evening gowns was one from 
Worth—a pale salmon-pink silk and tulle, 
witb a remarkable arrangement of asters of 
the same bue and green leaves. A deep 
salmon-pink with heavy ruchings of silk 
frayed at the edges was very beautiful, So 
was anvtber pink, with exquisite tulle 
trimmings and pear! embroidery, and still 
another pink of rich sheeny satin, made 
Plain io front, with a baby bodice and wide 
sash of the same material as the dress, was 
lovely. 

The undergarments, which were all of 
Russian manulacture, were wade of the 
finest lawn, and peavily trimmed with 
lovely Valenciennes—in fact, nothing could 
be more beautiful or more dainty, and of 
everything there were a dozen dozen, even 
to the dressing jackets, all being ornament- 
ed with beautiful insertions of the lace and 
dainty butterfly knots of various coiored 
ribbons, 

Besides every possible article of wearing 
apparel, there were travelling dressing- 
cases of silver, one holding ali the number- 
less trifies necessary for a iady’s toilet, with 
a bandsome oval-shaped mirror reposing 
on the blue velvet lining, and with a 
drawer underneath which when opened 
disclosed a toilet basin and jug, with 
numerous iittle soap dishes, all of silver; 
the second case containing the aiiver spirit 
lamp for heating water, a tea and oultese 
pot, and hot water jug, all ofsilver. The 
cost of this trousseau is said to brve been 
$150,000. 
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Rgau Corver.—Few persons, we ven- 
ture t say, koow what genuine coffee ins 
like, and whata delicious and healthful 
beverage it constitutes, Itis mostly sold 
mixed with cobiocory, and, itis said, other 
tuings cheaper than chicory; and such oof- 
fee mixtures contain so littie vofiee that it 
is not justifiable to call them by that name, 
It may be sid that buyers can guard them- 
selves against such practices by purchasing 
the berry whole and grindiug it for them- 
selves. Toles iscommoniy donein well- 
ordered Lousenoids; but the great inejo-rity 
of « flee drinkers wiil not take the trouvile 
to do #0, or arectenso alituated that they 
areunabie to do #0, Kut even herethe 
frauduient trader steps Ww render sucn a 
precaution abortive, lor he manufactures 
the verries themséives in # manner #0 
true \o nature that they are dillicultol 
detection. Acoording to“ German cheini- 
cal journal, tuis nefarious indusiry is car- 
rieu on by certain firmus in Cologne, where 
toe artifical beansere made by machines 
devised for the purpose, The inaterial of 
which they ar6é compoundéd is burnt flour 
or weal, but they can be distingulsned 
from genuine cofiee by the circuinmmiance 
that tuey slok when iuimereed in other, 
whereas tue true coffeeberry will Matin 
that liqald. 
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Scientific and Useful. 
PAINLE&ss Tootn Ex TRACTOR. —An eleo- 
trical instrument has been invented which 
ia designed to remove the pain incidental 
to the extraction of the teeth. It consists 
of adjustable, connected prongs carrying 
buttons and connected with an electric 
battery, the buttons being placed on the 
face over the nerves leading from the teeth 
to the brain, and aciroult established the 
moment the tooth-extracting instrument 
touches the tooth to be removed. 


FIRE GUARD,—An improved Fire-guard 
consists of a curtain of flexible wire-netting 
which rolls like a blind in front of the fire- 
place, and which when not in use rolls up 
in a space provided for it underneath the 
mantelpiece and is quite out of sight. The 
utility of this invention for protecting 
ladies and children from those lamenta:le 
accidents which bave eo often cooured ims 
obvious, and the invention is likely to 
meet with very wide adoption by those 
who are careful to take advantage of such 
precautions against accidents, 


Tus Lire ov SHoms.—An observing 
Westerner finds that rest even lengthens 
the life of shoes, He used to wear out four 
pairs a year; but now, by “resting them 
snd a monthly application of vam line,’’ 
they last him twice thattime. He says: 
“I give each pair one day of work and two 
days of reat, and the leather has time to ro- 
gain its elasticity and stretch out the 
wrinkles the foot has made, These wrinkles 
become breaks in the leather when the 





shoe is continuously worn. ‘The vaseline 
is better than any oil for fine ieather.’’ 
For PRODUCING ELEBOTRIOITY,—A very 


simple apparatus tor obtaining an electric 
spark is made by a German pbhysiciat, 
Kound the centre of a common lawp chim- 
ney is pasted a strip of tin foil, and another 
strip pasted from the end of the chimney to 
within @ quarter of an itneh of this ring. 
Theo « piece of silk is wrapped around a 
brusb, and the interior of the chimney ins 
rubbed briskly. In the dark @ bright eieo- 
tric spark inay be seen to pass from one 
p-ece of tin foil to the other each tiine the 
brush is withdrawn from the chitmuey, 
Many other experiments can be tried with 
this apparatus, 

EE 


F arm and arden, 


SHEE AND OCATTLE.—Shoeep should not 
be compelled to feed at the same rack with 
cattle. They are liable to be hooked, and 
vicious ram may sometimes do injury w 
cattle, 

Hoxs.—A hoe for use in the garden re- 
quires as much care a4 4 soythe that is used 
for cutting grass, It should be sharp 
epough to cut off the roots of all kinds of 
weeds, and should have so good a polish 
that it can be moved through the soil with- 
out much exhibition of strength. 


STRAW.—By all means stack your straw. 
If you do not need it you can sell itto your 
ueightor, It is valuable for bedding your 
stock, and will be a great saving of hay if 
you keep iton band at your stables, Be- 
sides this, it furnishes nice bedding and 
some teed for your stock that are not 
stabled, 

DRHOBNING,—There is no necensity for 
deborning # cow. If she is vicious it is 
safer and better to get rid of her rather than 
to attemp: to lessen ber opportunities of 
doing injury. Only the cows of gentie dis- 
position should be used in the dairy busi- 
ness. The bhorniess cattle are capabie of 
voipg damage when they are so inclined, 
and removing the borns from a vicious 
apiinal is no security ageing lojury, 


Tus Kion EakrH.—Do not make tie 
earth in the boxes and flower-pots two rich, 
Ali plants protected during the winter by 
seiung them on # stand ip @ wari pouom, 
such a# geraniuins, should not make ieavy 
wrowth, but be kept In good condition for 
slipping, asthe epring and summer is tie 
proper season for having them to pertle 
tion, Toe mealy bug must be guarded 
aygeinst when the plants are kept in 4 war 
atinceaphere, 


BORKOWING,—A cautious writer 
tends tiat )) does nut pay to borrow 1 y 
in order Ww purchase more jand. Iti» an 
cid truth that “an acre of land las uit 
io ite productive capacity,’ Pine far- 
iner prefers # @iwall farm we Pie 
wanure thet is apre ad ©! “ " Ww 
give better resuite if a; aclu, 
whi.e the cout of ay 








S74 per cent. water, it really (066 not salla 
ly wuiret when used aga drink. It uiny at 
first seem satisiaclory, but as the ini.k 
coagulates and digestion begins, the heat of 
the stomach is raised and 4 feverish thirst 
comes on. Protessor Jonnson rays the 
temperature in the aift'e stomach 
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ordinary God tearing aad isw abiding folx 
who torm the bulk of our population. 

The household wii] be sustained at its 
best by three simple qualities—virtues in 
the strict sense of the woru, because exer 
cises of strength—home virtues, common 
things of every day, like necessary water, 
salt, or bread. 

These three are good temper, cheerful- 
ness and energy. 

The house has been described specially 
with a view to their preservation. Health, 
brightness and sufficient space make it 
easier to foster these good gilts. 

The opposite conditions in a Louse will 
give the opposite results; the unhealthy 
home, gloomy and uncomfortable, pro- 
duces il] temper, dejection and languor. 

Bat, given the suitable dwelling place 
and the sensible management, good temper, 
cheerfulness and energy can more easily 
be cultivated. 





Npecial Notice, 
The attention of 
rected to the grand premium offer on an. 


other page. 
A - -__ 
Home and at Home. 
How to make it ‘‘sweet home”’ 


the uestion. 


what we al] want it to be. 


If one could fly over the house tops, like 
aud unrool them to 
peep in, or if a true census could be taken, 
we should find that for moat people ‘home, 
aweet home" is only an abstract idea, not 


the man in the story, 


& maltier of ea perience, 
Leaving unhappy families 


never occurs to them that it 16 sweet. 
They hanker after a new one, 
some possible change. 


better than it 
We want to get “bome, sweet 
out of the abstract and into the concrete. 


The popular potion of it as x vayue state 


of lite, is taken from fanciiul pictures and 
verses. 

These represent home ag & holiday house, 
where the children are inaking & perpetual 


rush upou @ returning father, and where 


the family ait in a fireside circie with poth- 
ing to du except to share the frugal weal— 
it a always frugal with (be poets, 

But even this deals only with evening 
Amusement; and it is not always evening 
any more than it is always May; moreover, 
the children have to be sent io bed, and the 
women ‘‘may sing too often and too iong.”’ 

As regards the other descriptions some- 
times there are no little ones \ make wel- 
come with the poetic scra able, sometimes 
there is nobody to be rushed upon—or at 
least that pretty scene cannot go on all 
day. 

The fireside circle is a bad suggestion 
when one is eating ice and trying to get 
cool. 

Life ie not story aud song, but is often 
made of tiring tasks, via. ous details; and 
lastly, one is not satisfied with the frugal 
meal, ¢2£0€)). 1D print. 

In fact, the typical description is notable 
to stand close scrutiny; and heuce the ideal 
home is supposed to be a vague enviable 
thing, about which common mortals need 
noi trouble themee! ves 

A great mistake; for though the poetic 
description becomes weak auc almost gro- 
teeque when looked at closely, it is etill in 
a sense good and true; tor it is like the 
artist's cartoon, daubed broad y to give the 
genera! coloring. and the ge.eral coloring 
of home is the spirit of love aad content 
ment, which these poor words aod sym. 
bole of the poets have tried to represent. 

Now, what i uecesssiy tor s happy 
home? “~ 

With a suitable dwelitog-piace and pru- 
dent management, it is casy enough to 


solve the problem of how w make home 
sweet. 

Firetas to the house—it ought to be 
healthy, bright ane scflicicn ly spacious 
Then as to the manapemeni— 1 includes the 


practice of rale and tr and the right use 

t income. Of ¢ Bt orlant ques 

won i jpoome » the 1dea 
me 

] g pex he 

we mis & 


our subscribers is di- 


that is 
Not dull, cr sour, or bitter, 
as many homes are, but our ‘aio fireside,’’ 
the place that has no place like it—this is 


out of the 
question, peacetul folks in general consider 
their home as the place where they do as 
they like, and get food, rest and shelter, It 


or tor 
And several other 
places seem to be not only like it but much 


home’”’ 


In a character they rise together, parts of 
one growth, like the three flowers on a lily 
stock. 

They are very necessary to enable us to 
conquer and put out of sight the smal) 
vexations of every day; still more needed 
are they in the critical times of anxiety, 
the visitations of sorrow, against which no 
root can protect, no door can be barred. 

Mutual good-temper, cheerfulness and 
energy are a triple strength, making the 
family brave in passing trials, and abso 
lutely independent of those trifling troubles 
that spoil peace and take the poetry out of 
lite. 

Cultivating, then, these three splendid 
qualities, the home circle find in svuftisient 
and interested occupation a healthy appe- 
tite forthe times of rest and union and 
amusement. 

Idleness means discontent, and work 
apart meane joy together. 

Amusemert is necessary to complete 
bome life. Remember its evenings are to 
be the safeguard of the young folks from 
wishing to wander; its innocent gaieties 
are to be the brightest picture in tne chil- 
dren's memory tor ever after, 

‘There is one toning, and that perhaps the 
chiet thing, still to be added tw our idea) 
home The sweetness of it is the sweetness 
of the woman who 1s its reiguing spirit. 

She dves more than reign, and she is 
in ore to it than & queen to a kingdom. 

lu the ‘sweet home"’ there is salwaysa 
woman who is ite contre and ite soul, A 
vreat deal, if mot everything, depends on 
her. 

What can be a greater triumph to a wo- 

man’s heart than to have created ‘‘home, 
sweet home?’’ And it is woman's privi 
lege to create out of common things and 
duily life that earthly paradise. 
ilirnctiinntiien: meme — 
A rRBRSON may appear condescending 
and humble, to those who are willing to 
give him the right hand of fellowship, and 
who, for that reason, he esteema his in 
teriors; ne may also exchange marks ot 
respect with respeciable characters, because, 
it slighted by such, his own might be 
brought into question: but to discover the 
real state of a man’s mind, let another rire 
into distinction above him—let him be 
slighted, or fairly foiled in argument; and 
then if he remains unm -rtified and un 
ruffied, we may concliuie that he pursues 
truth for iis own sake, and not to gratily 
his vanity. 


By « contormity to wrong things, in cus- 
tom or manners, many persons, other wise 
valuable, have abridged their usefulness 
in the community. They seem nvt to bs 
aware, that almost every thing we do bas 
& consequential influence, for or against 
the cause of virtue; that ic is like casting 
4 weight into one scale or the other, via 
suspended balance;—and that the cun- 
sciousness of ite cfilect on our own miuds, 
is coriespondentiy weakening, 
firming 


vr COu- 


PHILO8 PHEBRS, more intent on the ac- 
quisition of knowledge than of moral im. 
provement, are like a person who uses the 
telescope for the discovery of distant ob 
jects, more than the microscope, which is 
adapted to those within his reach: tney 
scek that satisfaction abroad, which alter 
@li, ls Obly 





' 
be found at home 


mpetlient and uniorgiyv 


bing diepoeiuon ia Under jead vaults 


Died» 


ges beasdes that of making himeelf and 
those around bim continually uncomforts 
ble; for, let bis faults be what they may, 
pride hinders bim trom perceiving them, 
and few of his acquaintance choose to tell 
him of them in s manner that would do 
him good for tear of being ever after 
treated as enemies; so that this description 
of people mostly go through life strangers 
to the balmy blessings of true friendship, 
and dreaded and shunned by all. 

lv will generally be found that what s 
man saves or gains by an act of injustice, 
he ultimately loses, by lessening the dispo. 
sition of kindness toward himeelf, either in 
the person he bas injured, or in those who 
are witnesses of the injury; to say nothing 
of the effect of the guilt on bis own mind, 
which may be embittered by reflection 
even after he repents of the fault, especial- 
ly if it be thea out of bis power to re 
pair it. 

A man under talse biasses may judg? 
amies, and palliate or excuse an act of in- 
justice in himself towards others; yet when 
others do precisely the same thing to him, 
he fiuds little difficulty in seeing and pro 
nouncing it to be wrong. And why is he 
so much clearer-sighted ia the latter than 
in the former case, but because the obstruc 
tions that blinded his judgment are re- 
moved ? 

Tue thirst after knowledge, which dis- 
tinguishes the rations] from the brute 
creation, is ailowed to be a satisfactory 
proot of the immortality of the soul; and 
when it is subjected to the instruction ol 
divine Wisdom, having truth for its object, 
it is the means whereby the mind becomes 
convinced of the true end of our Being in 
this world, and of enlarging its capacity 
tor the felicity of the next. 

Iv is better to be suspected when we are 
innocent, than th pass unsuspected, when 
we are guilty. Virtue is a fortress which 
suspicion may assail; but it must be tne 
fault of the garrison, if the enemy enter 
and raise » tumuli: yet though urjuet 
suspicion be unworthy of potice, its at- 
tacks May serve W excite care, and prevent 
the assailant taking us by surprise, 

KECOMMENDATORY encomiums on the 
grace of humility are sometimes very cou 
solatory and instructive, but there seems to 
be no subject we meddle with on which we 
are more liable to err in jadgment than 
on this, He who recommends humility & 
another, it he does it with propriety, muct 
possess a greater degree than the person be 
addresses. 

WERE men but convinced, that the 
malevulence they fee) is altogether their 
own, and that ii it were once subdued in 
themselves, the malevolence of others 
could not essentially harm them; they 
might see the absurdity of expecting to 
overcome evil by evil, and cease trom 
worrying and destroying each other. 

SLANDERERS Will sooner discover many 
spots on the garments of otbers than cn 
their own; but the cruel disposition they 
indulge generally produces its owa punia! - 
ment by drawing the scrutinizing eyes of 
others upon themselves, and exposing taulis 
which otherwise might have escaped de 
tection. 

A DUCTILE metal loses in solidity wha 
it gains by extension. That mode of «x- 
pression which conveys our ideas of things 
in the fewest words is the most perfect, 
even as the ground which, trom the sma!) 

est space, produces the greatest quantity o! 
the necessaries of life, is most profitable. 

W aan vicious habits have been sc long 
indulged as to get trom under the con'!ro! 
of reason they obtain a despotic power; no 
longer pleading for gratification in the hee:- 
tating language of dependants, but d«- 
manding it. 

BawaRE of prejudices; they are rats, 
and men’s minds are like traps Preju 

dices creep in easily, but it is doubtful if 
lhey evsr get out. 


t KIDS 18 & MOst pernicious vice, and the 
more to be dreaded as we are strongly in 
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The Werld’s Happenings. 


A Maine man bas raised a blue pig. 
The European trowel is like a mortar 


hoe. 


A machine makes a pair of shoes in 20 


minutes. 


A New York architect charged $5 000 for 


furnishing a bed-room, 


Competition has brought down beer in 
Clacinnatl to 3 cents a glass, 


An Indiana sheriff chained a locomotive 
to the track until a bill was paid, 


In France laborers work 11 and 12 hours 
a day, and have half a day of on Sunday, 


A guest at an Akron, O, hotel got up in 
uis sleep and threw bis watch out of the window, 


Two Hebrews own the site of ancient 
Babylon, where their ancestors were captives: and 
staves, 


The electrical] light on the E flel Tower, 
Paris, is reported to be visible at Orleans, 09 miles 
distant. 


The policemen of England and Wales, 
if brought together, would form a greatarmy,. They 
number 77,26. 


An exciting lion hunt in a sewer took 
place in Birmingham, Eugland, lately, The lion had 
escaped from a circus. 


A Wheeling, W. Va, boy dreamed he 
was Jack, the Giant Killer, and puncbded his sleep- 
ing brother in the eye. 


A home for waits, which takes neglected 
boys from the streets and gives them a home and a 
trade has been opened in Chicago. 


An Ohio church elder has been arrested, 
charged with robbing his neigbbor’shen-coop. He 
claims that he only took his own hens, 


A'‘gray headed citizen of Deerfield, Mich , 
brags that he has never paid a lswyer a cent, a 
preacher a quarter, or a doctor s dollar, 


Wivter jewelry, in the shape of dia 
mond-studded toboggan lace-pins and variegated 
cold snow-shoes, 1s beginning to make ite appear- 
ance, 


Germany has the most complete military 
system inthe world, and all ite fortresses commu- 
nicate with central points by means of carrier pi- 
geons, 


It is calculated tha! 60 000 gs}lons of wine 
are drunk atthe communion tables of the varions 
religious bodies in America every year. All the 
wine contains alcobol, 


Ninety two and sixty-eight were the re- 
spective ages of a couple married in Marlborough, 
N, H., recently. It was the groom's fourth mar- 
riage, and che bride's second, 


ln Liteh fiald, Conn., recently, John Por. 
ter, ablind mao, met Henry Singleton, a colored 
man, whow be had met once during the war 28 years 
agy, and knew him at ouce by his voice, 


A French Canadian bas been traveling 
through Maine ta a cart drawn by three dogs, two at 
the pole and oue as leader A Lewiston man matched 
lis huree agalust Lhe teaw and was beaten, 


A bar, billiard ball and smoking room 
are ly an annex to a Baptist church at Wolverhamp- 
tun, Kogiand, Non-lntoxicants only are sold—eccie- 
slastical milk-sbakes, so Ww say, The idea is to reach 
out for the boys, 


lt is proposed to bring in a bill at the 
utext session of the British Parliament to put a re- 
straint on improvident marriages, the greater pro- 
portion of such marriages being made by those un- 
der 2 years of age. 


The trial of J. Frank Collom, of Minne- 
apolls, for forgery will prove one of the most famous 
in the annals of Minnesota. His victims are defend- 
ing him, so as to prove there were uo forgeries and 
that their paper is good, 


Jadge Parker, of the New York Court of 
Appeals, drops a nickel into the hat of every beggar 
that be meets, Lie admits that many of them are 
undeserving, but adds that ali of themare to ve 
pitied. Hence the nickels, 


A Frankfort mathematician, Dr. Bein, 
calculates that two men playing dominoes ten hours 
a dayand making four moves a minute could con- 
tinue 118 000,000 years without exhausting all the 
combinations of the game, the total number of 
which is 254, 528,211,540, 


Tne average expense at Yale per year 
has been for each treshman, §783 96; sonhomore, 
$541.34; Junior, $854.17, and senior, $919.70, The 
largest expense reported for any one man was §2 0 
for the year, although it is believed that there were 
some who got away with a little more than that 
amount. 


A most distinguished statistician bas dia- 
covered that the wars of the last 35 years on the face 
of the globe cost 2,258,000 lives, exclusive of mor- 
tality from sickness, The three most destructive 
wars were: Uur civi! war, loss to both sides, 800,00 
the Crimean war, 730,000, aad the Turco- Russias 
war, 230, 000, 


The report of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Siatistics snows (that the number of immigrants ar- 
rived at the ports of the United States from the 
principal countries, except Canadaand Mexico,‘ dur- 
ing the nine mooths of the present year ended Sep- 
tember 3), was 5% 105, showing a decrease of 103, \i'¥ 
as compared with tbe corresponding last year, 


A crezy man took up a position ona 
street corner in New York, on a recent night, apd 
struck with his Ost atevery pereoa who passed him 
He eoon had the pavement to himeselt, and be re. 
watoed ia possession of it until an officer appeared 
He struck the puliceman, and not unill the man's 
arme were tied with a rope was be 
tion-! 
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BUT ON. 
a 
BY SUSIE M. BEST, 
a 
In all this world of men there is but one 
Can bold the heart of me; 
In whose dea: eyes I do my spirit sun, 
And thou art he! 


There is but one in all this world of men 
The soul of me can stir; 

Tbou art the man! again, and yet again, 
I do aver! 


But ove in all this world of men there is 
U pon whose love I lean; 

But ope who thrills me with his clinging kiss, 
‘Tis thou, I ween! 


In Fairyland. 


BY A. Y. BR. 











where Titania and Oberon, and their 

siry train, etill holds revels beneath 
the moon? Are Peas-blossom and Mas- 
tard-seed to be met with by mortals in 
nooks where sweet musk-roses aud egilan- 
tine bloom? 

These graceful cives are, we tear, uo 
longer in any of their ancient haunts, but 
a near relation of theirs, Pack the clumsy, 
Puck the mischievous, has always loved 
irish cabins and cold whiuney knowes 
among Irish mountains, 

He does not disdain to warm his ungain- 
ly limbs beside turf-fires, or to satisfy his 
hunger with coarse fare; end by these hum- 
ble hearths, and upon thise bieak hills, we 
have lately discovered traces of him, 

Tne reader will be surprised to ‘earn 
tnat he lingers in the County Londonderry 
—one of the woat civilized regions in the 
north of lreland—and may be encountered 
in the mountainous disiricia that lie be- 
tween Claudy and Dungiven. 

The present writer haa lately collecied 
the foilowiog fairy-tales in the above-men- 
tioned districts. Tne narrators were email 
fariners and lavorers, and in every case 
they teemed to believe the stories they 
told, 

Some of the stories relate toa period re- 
moved from the present day by a lifetiine; 
otners to events alleged to have taken 
place only a few years ago, Let us premise 
tuat toe lrisiman’s fairy is terribly afraid 
of iron, tur What reason we have been un- 
able to discover, 

The first anecdote weé hall give—Mary’s 
door-key, telis of an adventure which vo- 
curred to the nurrator’s graud-auut. 

Mary and Niel Doolan were a wust ex- 
emplary couple; they had been married 
for more than toree years without havivg 
had a single disagrtement, much less a 
regular quarrel, 

Mary was very pretty, aud very sweet- 
tempered; and clever enough tor Niel. It 
was 10 sorrow to him that she could nei- 
ther read nor write, for be was unedu- 
cated bimself; but if she bad not wade 
good butter, and laid out ber bait-pence 
economically, he would then have had 
something to sey. 

Tbey had no children, and they were 
very thrifty, so they lived comfortably, and 
were saving money. Niel had a horse of 
his own which he hired out to farmers in 
the neighborhood, and Mary spun yarn. 
lt wes a pretty sight to see ber seated al 
her wheei on the threshold of her house on 
summer evenings, her fair bair appearing 
from beneath a scarlet handkerchief, and 
ber shapely bare foot on the trea- 
die, 

As she lived by the roadside, on the 
high way to Limavaddy,nam bers of people 
were familiar with her charms; sbe had a 
wide circle of acquaintances, anda cheery 
greeting for ali—indeed, she greeted 
strangers of whose very names she was ig- 
norant, just as pleasantly as if they had 
been old neighbors, 

On acertain May evening, she sat croon- 
ing an old ballad over her spinning, »*ben 
& group of low-set people drew near, and 
stood watching her, buta little out of Ler 
Sight. 

The traftic on the road had coated, aud if 
anyone had observed the group be would 
have thought that a perty of village-cbii- 
drén were listening to Mary’s song. But 
thé low-set people bad old, quaint laces; 
they were very unlike children. 

They chatted and laughed in low tones, 
and pointed at Mary. After standing there 
for some time, tbey went down the vailey 
of the Burnies, and diveppeared ao ovug the 


[’ there a spot in this workaday world 


hazeis and birches of the tbicket ear 
Burnie Bridge. 
6 Burnies was tbe niv pretty 


pM ratte » tL petwee Mary's agze & 








that one lovely dell, where hasels and wil- 


lows bent trom a steep bank over a clear, 
rippling stream, and a dreamy, gurgling 
sound was beard above the pebbles, 

Ladies and gentiemen from Dungiven 
and Limavaddy often made picnic parties 
to the Burnies; and country giris wen: 
therein autumn to pick the large black - 
berries which hung in rich clusters over 
the stream, or nuis for Haliow K'en; but 
none of them had ever caught sight of the 
low-set people, who disappeared on that 
particular May evening among the wiid- 
roses and wood-bine, at sundown. 

A blackbird whistied loudly above the 
moss.grown rock, and thrusbes and robirs 
sang their evening song. The birds and 
rabbits knew tuat it was May Eve, and that 
they might see the fairy-train. 

Mothers put salt upon their children’s 
heads on that evening, if obliged to send 
them a message to the shops, or to neigh- 
bors’ houses; and in any house where au 
infant lay in ite cradie,the mother was sure 
to pat the tongs across it, if forced to leaye 
the fireside tor a moment, Mary had no 
fear of danger for berseif, thougu {t was 
May Eve; she was safe and happy by Niel’s 
side, 

On the following morning she set out 
with yarn to sell in Limavaddy market, 
and Niel bade her take the house-key in 
ber nand, 

“You'll maybe be home afore me, 
Mary,”’ said he, “fori ha’ business w.’ 
John Marsha.!, at the old obapel wall, that 
may keep me late; but if loan at ail, 1'11 
overtake yOu Op your way home, and gie 
you a itft on the horse,” 

“Do come home wi’ me, for any sake, 
Niei, my jewel,” said his pretty wife coax- 
ingly, ‘ior i'm still lonesome, wantin’ 
you,” 

Sne sold her yarn, and set out towards 
bome, with the door-key in her band, 
thinking that Niel was a lezy fellow not to 
have been ready to accompany her, 

Bul she was not more than a mile from 
Limaveddy when sne héard the trot of 
a horse, and her husband overtoc.k 
her, 

He helped her up bebind him, and they 
rode on very comfortably, ber band round 
bis waist and ber feet hanging duwa 
against the horss’s flank, Toey reachext 
the bottom of the next hill tothe Burnics, 
and Mary said: 

“let me down a wee while, N.e«l dear, 
an’ 1’il walk up the Brae; wy teet isa wee 
oold,”’ 

He assisted ber to dismount, and rodecon 
slowly, thinking every moment that she 
would overtake him; but it grew dusk, aud 
still there was nosign of ber, He tarned 
back,aud went to the foot of the hill where 
she bad got off, but could not find a truce 
of ber, 

‘*Mary—-Mary, 
boney?’’ he called, 

There was an echo at the place, and bis 
own words came back to him, bot Mary’s 
silvery tones were unheard. Now and 
then a whin bush—i,e, furzs or gorse— 
rather taller tban others intne hedge, at- 
tracted him, and be rode up to it, fancyirg 
it wight be bis wife, 

Tnen, feeling extremely puzzied, be went 
home, lt was just possitie that Mary 
might have passed him in the uncertain 
light, and wight now be preparing wis sup. 
per. 

But the door was iccked, and ali within 
dark as pitch; so the poor fellow had notn- 
lug for it but to ride back tothe sp t wiere 
he had seen ber last, 

After another fruitiess search he went de- 
jectediy home and crept into the honss by 
the bedroom-window, He got a matchb- 
box, laid the turf together, and kindled a 
fire, and then he sat down in front of the 
blez3 with his chin in bis hands, 

W bat should be do without his bonnie 
Mary? Woy had be left her alone in the 
dangerous neighborhood of the Fairy 
Glen? 

All the tales bis mother and grand- 
mother had told him of women and chil- 
dren being carried away by the “good peo- 
ple” recurred with fright/ul clearness to tits 
memory. 

it was true that Mary was fair enough to 
win tairy hearts. While be reiaained 
sunk in dejection, be beard « noise and 
looked round, 

His wife was coming througl the ‘room’ 
door, with the house-key bent and twisted 
into a curious shape in ber band. The band 
was bleeding, and two of the fingers were 


where are you, my 


broken. 
‘Jt's weel I bad tne key wi ue, \ ol,” 
aaid she, einking Cown bn berown piace by | 
zhbaus 4, 
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“Whisht, Niel—whisht! It was them 
we wilina name. They came around me 
at the foot o’ the Rurnies’ Brae, an’ they 
tried to get pulling the key from me, but | 
held tight. I thought there waa twenty 
wee bands in this key at oncet, Nici, an’ 
still | held tight for your sake, I didna 
wish them to tak’ me away from you. 
Tuere wasa big wheen o’ them, baith men 
an’ women, ail dressed in red. It’s 
weel you gave me the key wi’ me this 
day.” 

This adveuture bappened many years 
ago. Nielend Mary nave long been acad 
and gone, and nove of the present gon- 
eration have seen the fairies of the 
Burnies, 

= = « * _ ° 

The following story is of recent date: 
Tom McEthinney was going home from 
work one winter evening, Wuen, a4 ho pas- 
sed a thicket in a lonely place the moon 
shone out, and : © saw a /uneral proceasion 
—the co fia carried by tour inen, while a 
crowd of people followed, Hise surprise 
was vory great. 

Who would have a funeral at that bour, 
and whither was the oorpse being borne, 
for theré was no churchyard or cemetery 
pear? Besides, he had pot heard of a 
death among his neighbbors—and sop— 
were thoee sbort nen his neighbors? 

He bappened to bave bis door key in bis 
band, and on tbe impulse of the moment 
he flung it upon theocffin,. Very aston eb- 
ing was the result of the solion; the o fin 
feli to the ground, and the besrers and 
funeral coriege disappeared. 

Tom piucaed up courage to tench the 
lid,and finding that it waa noi nailed down 
he raised it. Was that a corpas within? 
The face was pule certainly, and the eyes 
were closed, but there wan no look of 
death, 

He looked again, Sirely be knew that 
face, The supposed corpee was hie veigh- 
bor's son, young Brian Cassidy, the Land. 
somest youth In G.enedra While he gazed 
at him, Hrian opened bis eyes and 
spoke, 

“Ie tbat you, T m? I ha’ been sleep n’,”’ 
and as be stretched himeaelf the o flin 
cruinbied away, and left not a board bwe- 
hind, 

*Can you stand, Brian deer?”’ 

“Aye, bravely! What's wrong wi’ me, 
Tow?” 

W ben they reached the village of Glene- 
dra they Leard ioud orles prooceedlog frum 
Cassidy's bouse, and they walked in upon 
a mournful scene. 

O.1 the bed lay Briav, to all sppearauce 
laid out in hisehroud, The women ied 
washed and dressed Lim, sud were now 
giving vent to their grief, 

Ae Tom tooked from the living Brian to 
the dea! Brian, he felt more puzzied than 
ever,eud be hardly found worda Ww oxpieli 
bis adventure to the parents, 

Tpoey, On their part, bad aa confused a 
story totell, Brian bad suddenly fainted 
dead away, and bad never come to, and al! 
wes being prepsred for bis wake aud 
funeral, 

Griet now gave place to joy. Brian, with 
heerty appetite, sat down to eat the delica- 
cies that had been provided for tie vistiors 
to bis wake. 

‘Au’ now,’ sald he, when strength and 
courege bad returned to him, ‘‘what’ll we 
do wi’ thon rascal?” glancing at the sup- 
posed corpse on the bed. 

Torror kept his parents and neighbors 
specch loss, 

“Bring him bere, an’ lay bim on the 
fire,”’ proceeded Brian. “Gie me a hand wi: 
him, Tom dear,”’ 

The corpse grew lighter and lighter in 
their arins, and by the time they reached 
the fireside, it waa found that they held 
nothing bul « blacktborn-stick! 

* * * o- * . 

Paidy Muireany was a very civil, oblig. 
ing man, On excellent terme with all bis 
pei, bbors. He lived in the Kenedy, a 
‘very gentle piace’’—l.e., a piace baunted 
by the faries; but he hiuseif bad had nv» 
experionce of them—es faras he was oon- 
cerned there might be no ‘good people’’ 
within many miles of bis house. 

Yot be made bis wife sweep her bearth 
and leavea bright fire Suroing when sie 
wentto Led, as bis motber and grand- 
mother had always done, 

Sometimes bis bannocks of ocaten-bread 
were nibbied atthe edges, but Lis wile sant 


that mice inust have got into the barre! 
where they were kept, 
Paddy's Louse was at the foot of trie 
nountein, iils goat and donkey grez 
atches f the short sweet grams tia 
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over the Littie bush, and her face was bid- 
den; but he teit a curiosity about ber for 
she was not like anyone hehed ever seen, 
that he remembered before, so he bade her 
‘tgood-evening” in his civil way. 

She turned round with a smile, and 
talked to bim very pleasantly. 

“We ba’ had a nice, wee chat, Paddy 
Mulreany,” said sabe, when he was about 
to take leave of ber, 

“How do you know my name?” be asked 
in surprise. 

“How wad | not know your name, an’ 
me livin’ bore aback o' your house for 
ninety good year an’ more, 1 knowed 
your motber an’ your grandmother too, an’ 
your old father, an‘ civil, decent neigh bors 
they were, the whole o' them. Hut they 
werena a hair better nor you, Paddy, for 
you're a civil man.” 

“Deed, wa'am,! never harined anybody, 
to my knowledge,” 

“Ay, Paddy, that the obaracter you'll 
get from us, anyway, Ay,an’ your woman, 
too. Will you an’ her come an’ see me 
next Sunday?” 

‘With all the pleasure in Lile,’’ replied 
he, very much pugsied; ‘but where do you 
live?”’ 

“Here! if you knock on this rock just 
here,’’ snowing Lima partioular spot, ‘it 
will open, an’ you'll get into my buuse; 
ao’, listen, Paddy, aiwayse isave aoe 
broken bread in your barrel, for we cannot 
break your big banvocks,”’ 

Paddy’s wife was frightened wien ahs 
heard of the invitation, and abe would not 
suffer her husband to go near the rock on 
Sunday, *o the visit was not paid, but she 
obeyed tue little woman about the bread, 
and found that little pieces of oakeu-cake 
and littie drops of milk were taken regu- 
larly, and everything continued to proeper 
with then, 

« * * 7 * * 

The “good people’ expect libera\ treat 
went from their pelghbora; they like to 
have ashare of whatever is going \n farin- 
house or cottage. 

A girl, named Kitty Majilton, was hired 
by «a rich farmer, one Harry Quigiey, at 
Derrycbrier, Kitty see:ined to be a useless, 
awkward girl, and her master and milatroas 
were much provoked with ber. 

Oae thing especially annoyed them—sbe 
spilt the milk every evening in bringing It 
actcas tne yard from the cowhouse, This 
uiadie Marry almost decide upon turning 
her off, 

Hut as be was walking past some “scrogs 
aud scraws'’—i,e., wild, natural wood, on 
his farm--he heard a ohild crying and 
asking for milk, and a voloe replying, 
“Woleht, wean—whisht! Sare you Il get 
your drink when Harry Quigiey'’s cown in 
milked,” 

Harry lald these wordy to heart, and 
walked home thoughtfully to tell what Le 
had heard. 

“J")l tell you what you'll do,’’ said he tw 
Kitty. ‘You'll milk a little pigyinful this 
evening, an’ tak’ it to them scrogs an’ 
acrawé, on’ call out ‘Kep,’ an’ tuiow tio 
piagin in among them.’’ 

Kitty did so, and next morning a great 
poise of singing and shouting was heard, 
and invisible hands unloosed the cows in 
the byre, end drove them out to grasa, 

- 2 * > . 

It would seem that the fairies are very 
unreasonable and capricious in their spite, 
and their punishinents utterly dispropur 
tioned to whatever offence they may have 
been ollered. 

It was #0 in the case of poor Billy Stetzer 
/t Oaks Lodge. Biily's boots needed mend. 
ing, 80, a8 be possessed Only One pair, he 
set out 60 the shoemaker’s with them upon 
hia feet. 

He sat barefooted beside the shoemaker’s 
bench till eleven o’olock at night, watebing 
tu@ patching being done, then, very tire. 
and sleepy, be made his way home. His 
road lay past the gate of Oaks Lodye, and 
for # quarter of a mile through # 
Luresqgue wood,consisting of bazela, bie. +, 
and hoilies, 

He knew that the weod belonged tt the 
fairies, but ne did not dream of danyer, 
baving “never disobliged the ‘good , | »' 
o bis kuowledge.”’ 

There wasa bright moon,and the feathery 
bare branches of the wood, the «#! ¥ 
steme of the birches, and black arin 
(ue luorie lvoked weird § «a: ite 
lull 

Hilly wes plodding bhomewasard, «4% 
lous tw get to bed, whe ral 
vulces on tbe other side hn 
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neighbor’s children, who were trying to 
ey ote upon him, so be threw bie hat 
at them over the hedge. There was es yell 
of ra,@; be was surrounded by a be. 
fore be knew where he was; he was thrown 
down on the road, his boots were pulied 
off, and when he struggied to his fen, he 
wes peited with then. 
P Hie boots s emed to be wultipiied _ 
ity poise as | for they were aiw , 
ing alter bio, os osen as they fell vo 
the ground were picked up and 
him egein. He was parsued 
Goor, crept into the bouse half dead, and 
kept bie ved for nine weeks, 
* ” * . e - 


Kitty Donnelly bad aiways known that 
the vlad tuorn4ree in her Geld was a ‘‘gen- 
tle bush,”’ uentiy she was not sur- 
prise’ when ber iittie son, Francie, came 
:soDing iuto the house one day to say thar 
the. s ae @ tiny, wee man, dres-ed in 
ureen trousers and red jacket, sitting in the 


tre. 

Ail Francie’s brothers and sisters r n to 
gee the marvel, and vis mother foilowed; 
but they could see nothing but leaves anu 
fi were, aud licven-growu boughs, 

Next day « baby was born ip tne cottage. 
1. wee dressed, and lying on the nurse's 
knee when the father came home trom his 
work. 

‘*Woat way’s Kitty?’ he inquired, 

“Kigotiy; she’s sieepin' tuere in the 
bev," waa tue reply. 

He went ovor w the bed; it was empt;! 
It waa impussivie that sbe could Lave git 
up end waiked out of the uouse, and no- 
body bau Deen seen to enter, 

Tue gravest feare Wok posseasiun of the 
huepand, He thought of the tnorn-tree in 
bis eid, and of how be had broken a 
vianod off it wo drive the cows home. 

Sinking their voloes © a whisper, be 
end the nurse spokes of the “good peopie.’ 
They knew it was useless 10 seek the lust 
woman, 

Nine melancholy weeks passed,and Don 
ne.ly was beginning w grow acous.cmed 
© wis gad condition a@ « widuwer, Wien 
one evening bis wile waiked into ue house 
aud sat down in bez old piace, 

‘Where were you, jewel, all this time?’’ 
asked tue Lusband, 

**] ba’ buen very pear you, dear,'’ ahe re 
plied; “but | darena eay more;’’ aud sbe 
trem vied, 

‘An’ were you weil-treated, dariin'?’’ 

“1 got the Lest o’ gude trea went; but 
dinna ax me more, | darena say oue 
word,” 

She was greatly ci anged; her cheer!ui- 
nees Wae gone, 4nd she sar silent, hardiy 
noticing the cbiidren, She did not luprove 
as tine went on. 

She had been a smart, ciever woman, 
bright and active, she was now simost a 
siu pieton, aud poor Donnelly bad tw be 
— father and muoihber wo we fam- 

2. 

They soon afterwards went to America, 
and uvtbing further was ever beard vo! 
them at Tamneyarnoet, The next man whu 
took (he farm stabved up the thurn, and as 
he was ploughing tue iaud, his worse drop 
ped Jown dead. 

Ia it, then, so very dan us to weddie 
With a ‘geatie bueh’?"”’ we asked tue oid 
man, who told us the above ° 

“Dangerous!” be oried, ‘‘faix an’ troth 
it a! Ax my women, there, woat Lappeaed 
t© me from meddling wi’ ane vu’ thew 
bushes,"’ 

Hie wife, who was bedridden, raised her 
grey head, and lo.ked out of ber ourtcus 

d in the wali, full of eager inte:- 
eet 

“Ay,” she croaked, “he'll teli you what 
Ooourred, an’ he’s a man wouldne teil a .ie 
no more nor tue clergy ip the puipit”’ 

We bestened Ww express our faitn in the 
old wan’s veracity, and our anxiey to near 
his advewture, @ turned his ohe ra as 
to face ine open door, which commanded a 
view of wwe litte river Owenbeg, runiing 
between shelving, muddy banks, whereou 
shabby willows and aldere grew at inter. 
vais, Just opposite the cabin, on the very 
edge of tne littie atream, was a stanted 
thorn. 

“Do you see thon bush, ma’am? When 
we came to live here | conceited it wad be 
essay out vown forthe Gre, an’ 1 wok wy 
hatonet, en’ went forto doit. Weel, 1 haa 
gave 1O more nor toe first wee beck, when 
my foot c.\ugbt ina bole that { hed never 
seon Defore, an' | fell into tue water on my 
face, ‘Ibe water was low, for there bad 
been «# iong drowth, an’ 1 thought I'd ge 
out in a minute; but they rowled and 
rowled ine Over in the bed o’ the river, till 
1 was nar band drownes; an’ whon [| 
came howe t wy woman wy shirt was 
fuil a’ eand”’ 

whe never tried to out that bush 

a? 

“in troth I did not! 'Dsed thon woman 
wouldna ha’ let me atioupt it | was glad 
to get off wi’ the life; but 1 didas kuow 
the busy belonged to them, or |’d ba’ been 
lasy to take the batobet to 1t.’’ 

“Do you know of any more adventures? 
See, bere is en ounce of tobaccoin exonange 
for your ¢xperiences,’’ 

Tone old tellow eyed tue tobacco wiat- 
fully, rubbing bis bead as if to quicken his 
memory, 

“Tuere wasafarmer—a Aleck Boyeok— 
op so. Lignapsiabe,”’ he began, ‘that 
fiveched bis ootier t stub up @ thurn bush 
on bis lend. Tue men wasua wiilin’ to do 
it, but the master saiv u's xie bim all the 
seed. potatoes be required, s at ioug an’ et 
last be went an’ cestroyed thetree. His 
oow wes Of the mountain wi’ Alecé« 
Boyeck # catile, an’ khe mwuidna be lound 





Next morning his cow was found dead— 
drowned in a bog-bole.’ 


. 
The fatries ng to interest themee) ves 
deeply im the birth of mortal babes, and 
800 6 imes ere in a prsition to give a father 
the cariiest inteliigence of toe arrival of a 
little suaower in Lis family. 

Micky Medica ws on bis way home 
from Feeny Fair one evening, when he «us 
overiacen vy a group of bhurseemen whom 
be bed never seen belore, He was sur- 
p ised & see such a number of riders to- 
ge her, and mili more surprised when tney 
gg Cceted bim ope alter another: 

“Good evening, Micky MaJick! G.0d- 
evening, Micky Medick!” 

*Gvueud evening kindiy,’’ said Micky, and 
be tried to get up with them as they rode 
on in front, but with all bis ex be 
cou d not reach (how. 

At length they approached the river 
Omenbeg at Tamneyarton bridge, ani 
leaving wwe high-road went down the bank 
into tue river. 

As Micky tent over the bridge, straining 
his eyes to caioh s glimpee of the horsemen, 
he saw nothing Dui the tambiing water ana 
tbe muddy bank; but he heard tne 
words; 

“Hurry bome, Micky Madick, for your 
wife bas got a fine son.” 

Micky ned howe as be was told,and 
found the news correct.” 

The ¢lvee seem to bave taken an unsel- 
feb interess In Micky’s dowestic fel city. 
lot.ecese of William Balley tuey were 
not so kind, 

Willian set forth one night in haste to 
bring the “sage femme” w bis sick wile, 
and On bis way howe, acoompanied by toe 
woman, saw a iignut ina little copse which 
they were obliged to pass through to reacu 
the vouse, 

Benold, there was a cottage in the wood 
where by day only a hedge was to be seen, 
and a ciroie vf wowen sat belure the dour 
rocking @ cradie and singing to a babe, 
A few steps brought Wiilieam to bis own 
door, and be found that his wile bad given 
birth to a etiliborn son in bis absence, 

lt was no use to go back iuto the one to 
search for that mysterious cottage—ull was 
dark; no sound of a nging, no glimpse of 
nurses or infant w be perceived, To his 
dying day William believed that bis so. 
bad been stolen at the moment of bis birth, 
and was living with the fa rica, 
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Pretty Awkward. 


BY T CHAMBERS, 


thorp iast Curimimas Eve ran wild and 
brilliantly for a while, then suddeniy 
Ovneed, 

Everybody became so aiievt that the 
meancholy moaning of the wind round 
the house and down the wide chimuaey 
seemed to be finding ite echo in some of 
our breasts, juiging by the solemnity with 
whiob cigar or pi,e was pufied. 

The cheeries: fas: among ue was as usual, 
poor Bucy Fane’s, Atnotime would you 
ever suppose he cou.d not see you as be 
‘ucne bie yes straigont upon yours, Pres- 
ently, as be looked rounu quickiy, saying, 
‘Come, wake up, you fellows—don't go to 
s.ieep,’’ you would have thought be was 
taking a survey of the whole company. 
“Hang it all!’ be continued, ‘don’t con- 
demn me to silence as weil as darkness. 
One wouid thina you were in training for 
a deaf aad dumb asyiuw.”’ 

“Weil,” says Oolliston, a distinguished 
landscape painter, ‘‘weesnall be very deat 
indeed when we cannot bear your voice, 
Hilly. If your eyes were only as good as 

lungs, yvu'd get on, wouldu’t 


indeed; I’m all right there,” an- 
swere Fane. “if I could only see wuether 
there was room, | could whee! a battalion 
of the artiste’ corps into jine as weii as the 
colonel yonder; or paint yous gold harvest 
picture equal to our Collistoo there. But 
please go On talking; don’t weaie the fieet- 
log hours by sitting mum-cbance al! the 
evening. Drop poiitics, aod taik about 
art OF wusival 0.asees—anytuing.”’ 

This little rally set tongues wagging 
again, and two or three of tne men preaent 
began in an undertone qaestioning, whe- 
ther it was worse to be biind or cleaf. 

Tnen, after a minute, Sir Jvuseph, our 
host, deiloately broached the subject to 
Fane, asking bim which be conside: ed the 
woree, 

“1 hope you don’t mind, Billy,”” he went 
on, ‘but you should be an autnoriiy. 
Would you rather be a@ you are, or 
deaf.’’ 

“Ab! I can’t say,” was tbe reply. ‘1 
know itis pretty awkward sometimes to 
be bilnd; but it ia so old a story with me 
{ don’t think much about it pow. On the 
whole, tuvugh, | fancy i’ rather live in 
darkness than in silence; but then, as | 
say, 1’w used to tue one, and you fellowa 
scemed iuciined to give mu a dose of thu 
ovher,"’ 

' Pretty awkward to be bilind,’’ mased 
Sir Joseph. “Yea, by Jove! I should 
think itwas, That'sa very mili way wo! 
putuing 1. Isay, Fane, would you mind 
teliiug us the wore’ me you ever nad of it 
tarougbout your afi ciion? | mean, when 
did it give you the greatesi— 1 mean, wi.en 
did it put you in the greatest Ox apart 
from tue genera! trouvie of kh? I suppose 
you Dave read Called Back?’ You were 
never in seach «# corner, fur instance. as 


Tt: talk inthe sm king room at Hol- 


tust fellow found himeelfin, I bope? You 


were never present at « murder, were 
9 


. might when bie bea-te were brung | you 


i mind toe lamentation there was, 


an’ all the neighbors t« be poor man | the bil 


he shoulidne ha’ puta band tuom trev,. 
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‘N not quite so bad as that,”’ auswered 
id nan Bat 1 was once in « very 
terrbile scrape. Some of you might have 








heard of it at the time, if you were not all 
so inconvenientiy young; it is nearly 
twenty years bow,” 

* Indeed! pat, through not being able 
to see your way about?” asked the host 
“Where did itbappen? I never beard of 
It; Dut then, to be sure, we have not 
known you twenty years.”’ 

‘No, of course not. There were none of 
you born then, perb*pa.”’ 

A bearty laugh ran round the little as- 
sembiy at this sally; and presently, in 
compliance with toe general desire Fane 
agreed to tell bis story. 

Sir Josepn’s Winch’s acquaintance was 
curious and varied. He delighted, especial! 
at Coristma*time, to gatoer round bim all 
sorta and conditions of men—bobermian, 
aristocratic, political, artistic, commercial, 
and scientific. 

Bat these details concern us noi; this is 
but the record of an experience told by 
Fane, and which served to mak 6 tuat par- 
ticular evening the most notabieand aumus- 
ing spent by Sir Joseph Winch’s guests 
during tbeir winter viet. Toney now 
eageriy settied down to listen to their bilnd 
friend, who, after a tow preliminary 
words, thus began: 

Remember, twenty years ago my loss of 
sigut wae of recent date, and although 1 
was growing acoustomed to it, and maxing 
the best of jt even then, 1 bad not aban- 
doned hope, and was still under treat- 
ment. 

People say I am naturally dodgy in my 
ways, and #0 | suppose 1 contrived to get 
about rooms and staircases, when | once 
knew them, more readily than many fel- 
lows would have done. 

At anyrate I was aa much at home at our 
little club, “The Wits,” as in my own 
rooms, and could go up and down stairs 
aod fiad my way allover the house with- 
out assistance. 

Not #0, however, in the streets or strange 
places; and therefore 1 siways have a 
young lad in wy service as guide and en- 
cort, who fetches ine, and, as | might aay, 
carries me bituer and tuither! 

r rievds have always been very kind and 
civil in esking me to dine and join 
in many a :ittie social gathering. Now, 
i had been to one of these on the evening 
in question, and it was arranged that my 
hows should drop me at the cluv, where the 
jad bad been ordered to meet me and take 
me bome, 

A little before midnight, therefore, on— 
yos, it was on a Coristmas Eve, just nine- 
teen years ago, 46 1 tuink, tois Vory night, 
we reached the club, 

Snow bad been failing the whole even- 
ing; aud when we entered the hati, I oon- 
gratvaiated my friend that he had no farther 
to gO with me on such a miserable night; 
it was well we had made the arrangement, 
He, too, was giad his escort duty was over, 
and bade me good-night on tne thres- 
bold. 

‘+My lad has not come yet, 1 sappose?”’ 
said I to the porter. ‘It has nut struck 
tweive, I tnink?’’ 

“No, sir; it wants ten minutes,’’ 

“Then | will go up-stairs and wait,’’ said 
I, taking off my overcoat. “Let me know 
when my iad comes, Who is in the 
clut?”’ 

“Very few, sir; no one, indeed, but Mr. 
Gridlay.”’ 

I paused, as the man put my band on the 
balustrade, the only guide 1 wanted to find 
my way up-stairs, 

“Ob, which room is he in, do you happen 
to know?” 

‘“*Back drawing-room, sir, I think, The 
waiter has lately taken him up a cup of 
oottee,”’ 

Now, here, I must just tell you-— Fane 
paused; tnen, after seeming to make up his 
mind, resuwed; 

Weil, | need not go into details; but this 
man Gridlay had played me a scurvy triok 
some year or so before—a trick which 
chauged the whole current of my life, 
1 newu not say it was in the matter of alove 
affair, 

Briefly, just before I lost my sight I was 
engaged Ww be married; out of course when 
there was every lixelibood of my never 
again being able to put brush to canvaa, | 
was bound to release the young iady; but 
she wouid not hear of it, thougu her father 
neaitated. 

Sue was still prepared to share my lot, 
We shoald have enough to livecomfourtabiy 
on, though ata very reduced figure trom 
what it would have been bad 1 been able 
to pursue my profession. The old gentis- 
inman would bave given way—was giving 
way. 

The affair hung in the balance when this 
Mr. Albert Gridiay turned thw scale against 
ime, He was intimate with the famuy, and 
it appeared bad secretiy nourished a atroug 
afieotion for iny tances. 

So, what goes the fellow do when he 
hears of my misfortam, and, as he de- 
clared, Of the consequent breaking off of 
the @ngagement, but speak to tbs fatber on 
his own bebaif, and witnout saying a word 
to the girl heraei!. 

He wasarich man compared with me, 
and it woula have been a tar better waton 
from that point. His proposal, | say,tarned 
tbe scale against me. 

The Old xeatieman insisted on breaking 
off our epgagement—did break it off, but I 
“uu hapev to Bay tbe young lady never 
warriew Gridiay, altuough fore iong time 
ber lamliy moved heaven and earth to in- 
ducs ber to du »., 

Gridiey and ltada «light acqaainance 
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However, about a fortnight before this 
eventful Christmas Eve we were acci- 
dentally thrown in the clab, and 
I could not avoid b 

He made some insolent allusion to the 
= reason for my not speaking to 

im; and being a peppery feliow,! an wise- 
ly took it up, and, contrary to my custom, 
bad an open and an quarrel with bim— 
about the only onel have ever bad with 
anybody in my life. Some high words 
paesed, and at last I said: 

“You take advantage of my infirmity, 
sir, You would not have dared to have 
said that if we bad been on — terms, be- 
cause, you know, if you bad, I should bave 
knocked you down.” 

He ones with renewed insolence; and 
I don’t know what might have ha ed, 
had not some one interfered and fically 
led me out of the room; but I was very 
angry, threatened to bring the matter be- 
fore the Committee, and in my irritation 
said many things perhaps I ought not to 
bave said, 

Tous you can understand, with this dis- 
pute atill clouding the atmosphere, why I 
should avoid the room in which the porter 
said Mr. Gridlay was sitting, and so I went 
into the front drawing-room, 

All was silent as I paused and listened 
for a mowent atthe door, I conid have 
sworn no one wasin the room, Knowing 
the ropes, as the sailors say, I felt my way 
to my favorite corner on a long couch at the 
opposite side to the firepiace, 

Sitting down gladly, for I was tired after 
my tramp through the snow, to walt till I 
should be fetched, | presently began to 
dozs, and in a jittle while fell fast asleep, 
it 18 to be supposed for more than an 
hour, 

Awaking at last, and feeling very cold 
and a little dezad, 1 stood up, and was feel- 
ing my way by the edge of the couch to- 
wards the fireplace, when I saddeniy 
kicked sgainst tne feet and legsof some one 
sitting at the farther end of the seat. 

“J beg your pardon,’’ 1 cried; but there 
was no response, and the legs were not re- 
moved, “i pope {did not hurt your’ I 
continued, “I did not Know any one was 
siiting there,”’ 

Still no response; still no movement of 
tne obstructing feet. 

Gently stretching forward, my fingers 
feil upon a drawn-up and conto Knee; 
and ciose to it an ice-cold hand clenchea 
and rigid. 

Toen I gently shook the sitter by the 
sboulder; still he did not move; his ee 
too, seemed rigid, and curivusly bent back- 
wards. Growing alarwed, I ba = 
hand swiftly up to his face and forehead; 
i latter aiso was like a biock oi 
CB, 

“Good God!’ I oied, “the man is 
cl of despair, I fumbled and 
Jn @ paroxysm os ,» i fum an 
stumbled my way to tne vell and rang it 

violently. 

Before I had time to return to the couch, 
the waiter was in the room. 

“See, waiter! who isthaton the couch? 
1 am afraid he is very ill, if not dead.”’ 

‘Dead, sir—never!’’ exclaimed the man, 
“Why, it's Mr. Gridiay. I brought biw bis 
coffee an hour before i saw you come into 
the club, sir; be was then in the back-room. 
Here is nis cup, nearly empty, beside him 
on the table, What nad I better do, 

“Do? Why, rouse the house; wend for a 
doctor, quick,” 

But poor Gridlay was beyond the reach 
of doctors; the united skill of the whoic 
College of Paoysicitans could have availed 
nim nothing.;: 

1 cannot pretend to narrate in detail wnat 
foliowed, The commotion, to be sure, was 
terrible. A doctor was soon on the spot, Tue 
dead man’s friends were communicated 
with; bis elder brotoer arrived, bri g 4 
second doctor with him, and then po 
lice were informed; 1], standing by ve 
wildered, helpless, and incapable, telling 
my story over and over again, and an- 
awering a dozen questions a winute. 

Finally, tue body was removed; and, a 
my iad bad failed me, I was taken bome 
by a waiter, but not before one of the doc- 
tors bad given it as his opinion that death 
was caused Dy poison—strychnine, he sus- 
pected, from the dregs in the coftee cup 
and the coutorted position of the corpss. 
There would bave to be an inquest. 

And in two days’ time an inquest was 
beld, at which, of course, my evidence 
was eseential, The post-mortem confirmed 
the doctor’s suspiciun; chnine was the 
cause of death, the ns of the coffee 
—s it haa been swallowed in tuat. 

at how did deceased come by the 
drug? 

There all was doubt and mystery. The 
inquest was adjourned. At the next in- 
quiry | was recailed, and subjected to a 
— and wost unpleasant cross-examina- 

vn. 

Saia the coroner, or the lawyer who sp- 
peared to watch the case on behalf of the 
deceased's relatives—i am not sure which, 
for, remember, I was wholly unconscious 
of the aspect of the court and of the re- 
lative positions of the people in it—said 
somebody, therefore: 

“Now, you see, Mr, Fane, we are un- 
able to discuver how or by what means 
the unfortunate gentie¢man came to bave 
poison in bis cup. He wes not known Ww 
have any strychnine in bis possession, sod 
there is no evidence to show that he ever 
purcoased auy; no bottie or phiai bas come 
to light. The question, therefore, natu- 


| rally srieee, how came thereto have bee 
| Stryconipe in that coffee cup? You are 


lind, suffering, | pelieve, from atropny of 


| the optic nerve, and are, as 1 am informed, 


under medical treatwent fortre malady— 
you are taking wedicine. Now, do you 
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be to know what the nei in- 
erations of that medicine arr “ 
I paused; for I did happen to know—it 


ae ine, and I did not like the ques. 
tion. t was re ° 
Then I repli 


Strychnine, I over end I am obliged 
to bave something of the kind injected in- 
to roy arm periodically.” 

“Exactly so,"’ continued my interrogator, 
“(t is the ordinary drug used in such cases, 
Bat you also take a certain proportion ot it 
witb your food, do you not?”’ 

“Yes” 

“And bad you not the little bottle con- 
taining it in your pocket at the time you 
were sitting on the couch, alongside the 
deceased, pe two being entirely alone in 
the room of your club?” 

“Oertainly,” I exclaimed in some agita. 
tion, for I now clearly saw to what a dread 
ful suspicion these questions pointed. ‘But 
vou don’t mean to imply,’ I continued 

“Be kind enough to answer my question; 
confine yourself to tnat, please; and let me 
further ask: had you not quite recently 
had a very angry quarrel with the late Mr. 
Albert Gridlay? as there not great ani- 
mosity existing between you previoos!y? 
Were you not deadly rivals, so to speax?”’ 

What could I answer? And asI answered 
I felt the full force of the situation, and 
though I was comparatively young in those 
days, | knew that it might go hard with me, 
as it bad done with many a better man, 
ere ] could clear myself of the frightfal im 
putation—ere I could break down the case 
tbat was building up against me, 

Had any legal adviser been at hand, he 
would probably have cautioned me at the 
outset of thia string of inquiries, and have 
told mel was not bound to answer them 
As it was, the admission was made and the 
miscbief done. 

However, no more questions were put to 
me then; I was led from the witness box, 
and the curoner very soon proceeded to 
comment on the evidence. 

He toucned slightly but significantly on 
mine—sutticently to wreatly add t) my 
growing uueasiness, He asked the jury if 
they would likea furtoer adjournment of 
the case, or whether they tnought there 
was sufficient evidencs before them to 
enable tuem to arrive at a verdict. 

They thought there was not; foralthou. b 
no dount existed as tothe cause of dea'h, 
it was desirabie that the matter should be 
further sifted, and another effort made to 
discover bow strychnine had found i's way 
into the decsased’s coffse—evidentiy a 
direct allusion to the fect that Jj had 
strychnine in my possession at the time 
we were sitting alone almost side by side 
in thec.ub. The consequences, of course, 
was a further adjournment. 

Need I say that during that time I went 
through an agory of suspense? A dark 
suspense it might truly be celled, which 
was not a littie aided to by the information 
whioh reached ms» tbat Gridlay’s brother 
intended to subpoena the witnesses of my 
qaerrel witt deceased at the club, with a 
view of getting a verdict of wilful murder 
age'nst me by th ) coroner’s jury. 

Here the blind stwory-teiler paused, and 
turcing bis face from one side to the other, 
you would have supposed be was looking 
at us, for his eyes seemed totwinkle know- 

ly. Then he said: 

uere, gentiemen—that was my fix, and 
@ pretty awkward one, you wil! admit. 
Bat 1 was not hanged, 28 you see, for, bap- 
pily, by dint of inqui: ies, good legai ad- 
vice, and a clever detect: ve, we were en- 
abled to prove that Mr Albert Grid!ay had 
obtained strychnine pills or boluses from a 
veterinary surgeon in the neighborhood of 
Newcastle with the ostenaible purpose cf 
physicking a borse, 

We were able to bring evidence of this 
into court on the occasion of the adjourned 
inquest, the result being a verdict of suicide 
whfiet of unsound mind. 

“Pretty awkward to be biind—yes, 
truly!’ said Sir Joseph Winch. ‘ One need 
not be suspected of murder, however, to 
convince us of that;” and bis opinion was 
echoed unanimously by his guests as they 
broke up for the night. 


oa 


ROSEMARY LORE. 


—— 


Herbs piayed a much more prominent 
part ip the customs, tue medicine and the 
daily life of our forefathers than they do tn 
the more sophisticated existence vu! the 
present day. 

N. berb was in more universal use than 
rosemary. It was used at festivities of all 
kinds, at pabdlic entertainments, at wea- 
dings, and at funerals. 

it was stre xed on the floor, was carried 
in the hand, and was stuck iv the bat. in 
oid collections of popalar medical rec! pes, 
rosemery contipually appears a4 an ib- 
gredient in wonderfally compounded 
waters, oile, and sa) ves. 

The works of the older dramatists con- 
tain frequent a'lasions to its various me 
dictpal aud symbolic uses, Ophelias weil- 
known saying, ‘‘There’s rosemary, tha''s 
for re ambrance,’’ ie but oné among Uishy 
such passages. 

Koeewaery was long considered a good 
Medicine for disorders of the vead; it was 
aieo supposed to clear the head and to 





strangtuen the memory, sod so naturaily 
became the syinbu. of remembrance and 
fidelity. y 
itis very poesible that tie ©! jriug 
o 4 
7 1g -8 yy 
ad a tae 4 
a acier it Waa iar +t 
necuon buth with fanera.s aod wilh wo 
dings, 


Hurace and Ovid tella us Low the an: 





cients used to strew sprigs and boughs of 
cypress upon the graves of de 
friends; and with the substitution Trose- 
mary, and sometimes sage, for cy the 
custom has been maintained until a very 
recent date, 

Mre, Reech-r Siowe tella us how the 
rugged New Engiand descendants of the 
Paritans in the early part of this century 
used no flowers about their dead, only the 
many aud rosemary—bitter herbs of s{liic- 

nm. 

It was formerly customary for the 
mourners as they walked in funeral pro- 
cession to carry sprigs of the plant in their 
bends, which they afterwards threw into 
the grave, 

This ancient custom was, until lately, 
still keptup. The sprigs were distributed 
to the mourners just vefore leaving the 
house, and at the eame time each member 
ot the party was helped toa ‘funeral cake.’ 
These cakes generaily took tue form of 
oblong — ¢-biscuita, one of which, 
wrapped in black-edged note paper and 
sealed with black wax, was sent to every 
near relative or friend not present. 

Bat they are now going out of use, and 
Will soon be, like so many other country 
castoms, things of the past. 

io Germany, not many years ago, rose- 
mary was always used for a death-wreath 
for any young gir! dying shortly before her 
wedding. 

In courtsh!p and bridal, asin death, the 
plant bas for centuries been a popular syin- 
bol of fidelity and remembrance, 

Stow telle us thet in the reign of Elizabeth 
rosemary was strown before brides on their 
“2 back from courch, 

The gift of the herb to a man by his 
sweetheart was considered mcst significant. 

At weddings, it used to be the custom to 
dip @ sprix in the cup before drinking to 
the bealth of the newly married couple. 

The famous old beverage of warm ale, 
sugared and spiced, with a roasted crab or 
apple floating thereon, known as lamb's- 
wool, was oolomonty stirred with a sprig 
of rosemary, to give it an additional flavor. 

D rbysbire folk havea belief that rose- 
mary worn ab suttoe person will strengthen 
wemory and wi!! give success in love. 

Spaniards have great reverence for it. 
't 1s related in cne of their legends that the 
Virgin Mary, when washing one day, bung 
tne clothes of the infant Jesns upon it to 
dry. 

It had formerly been a very insignificant 
piaot; but after receiving this honor, it be. 
came an @vergréen and fragrant, 

According to an aathority on Spanish 
folklore, it is believed that all the insiru- 
ments of the Passion can be seen in its 
fi wer, and that it puts forth fresn blossome 
every Fiiday, ‘as if to embaim His holy 
body.’ 

if a house be fumigated with it on the 
uight of the Nativity, it is thought that no 
harm will come to that house the whoie 
year through. 

Spanish peasants often-wear it in their 
bate «8 a protection against witches and 
cangere in travelling. 

Tue practice of wearing rosemary in the 
hat is Goubties connected with the wide- 
spread and ilong-standig beiief in the 
etticacy of the piant as a wedicine for tbe 
bead and brain and for the nerves gener- 
ally. 

Tue oll of rose nary made from the leaves 
of the plant isthe principal ingredient in 
the perfume called “Hungary Water,’ 
which was formerly taken verv geveraliy 
tu quiet the nerves, Toe oil ts still exten- 
sively used in various preparations for the 
hair and head. 

T::6 leaves on their under part are cov- 
6red with asbort whitish grey down, as if 
dashed with sea spray, and it is from this 
fanciful resemblance that ths plant is sup- 
posed to derive its name, which simp y 
ineéaus seadew (rosinarinus) 

——— OSC 


A GENTLEMAN Was recent'y telling of 
the great kindness with which he was 
treated in a journey from New York to 
Ubicago. He is unable t waik. He said: 

“That journey knocked all my ideas vs 
to the t-tal depravity of man into atoma. 
By reason of a fog whicn delayed the terry 
hoat, | was !até in reaching the depot in 
Jersey City, Tbe train was several rods 
distant from the plier; it was time for the 
train to leave. The conductor saw the two 
men carrying ine and evicently hurrying. 
He motioned to us notto hurry, As the 
were putting me into the car he sald: 
"There is no need for haste, you sball bave 
ail the time you went’ Such courtesies as 
the brakemen and conéduciors showed we 
for tbe thousand miles! They carried mo 
in their arme, for we made the trip cover 
several days; they stupped the train at the 
siation at a point wost convenient for me; 
they somehow got ine the lower sleeping 
bertas when yet the first message was tiat 
the jower berths were all taken. In fact, 
if I bad been the President | evuld barcly 
bave been treated better.’”’ Yes, | said, 
bumanity is kind to humaully when wu- 
manity 18 in need. 

— 

“’SoUSK MK,” he eaid. as he leaned 
across tue aisie of the car, “but | presume 
you ere reading the morning paper?” 
“Yes, sir,” replied the other, *Publisved 
here in tbe city?” “Yos, oir.’’ Will you 
pave the kindness Ww tell m6 if you Lave 
as yel Colmé acro6s a 4F lc @ beaded, ‘A 
Di- inguisped Visitor to Dostrott. He Th. 
Bepjsuin Perkins in Town Let Us Do 

i avous Man ad Honor?’ ‘NO, #IF, 


Sin ut I 7 








“. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Wealth does not necessarily faver long 
life, In Professor Humphrey's ‘Report 
on Aved Persona,” containing an account 
of 824 individuals “f both #*xes, and be- 
tween the ages of 80 and 100, it ie stated 
that 48 per cent. were , 42 per cent 
were .n comfortable circumstances, and 
on)v ten per cent. were described as being 
in affluent ciroumstances, 


A startiing revelation as to the 

*xtract of meat trade was made at the Ool- 
chester police court Iately, when a boy 
from Ipe#ich was char , at the Inetence 
of the Royal Society the Prevention 
of Uruelty to Animals, witt cruelty to a 
horse by driving it at night from Obelme- 
ford to Colchester in almost a dying state. 
Inepector Stanbridge stated that the ant 
ia was going to a man st Ipewich who 
exported hundreds of tuns of hore firsh to 
Antwerp, where it wae made into ex ract 
of beet. Horses just able to crawl were 
brought from all parts of the kingdom, ae 
they were wortn more alive. The case 
was a very bad one, and a fine of 404 was 
inflicted and the horee orderea to be 
slaughtered. 


It ia no longer considered good form to 
use beavy perfumes and stick to one odor. 
l[uetesd of perftuming a handkerobief eo as 
to make it retain the odor until it returner 
to the laundry, it is now the correot thing 
(oO use a very slight perfume, ove that wil) 
oniy last a few bours or at most a day. | 
is aiso fashionable to use a diflerent odo: 
every day, and fancy perfumes are being 
put up in boxes, five or six Kinds in each 
Another notable change ia the absence of 
the sinsll of camphor aboutclothing. This 
is aue to the discovery that preparations of 
tur will keep off moths aud insects at leas: 
as ¢fiectiveiy as gum camphor, without 
any aporecisble emell, and at a raving of 
avout 76 per cent. in cost, Heuoe tar prep 
arations are all the rage, while camphor ir 
bard to get on the market, 


A oorrespor‘ent says that the castom o! 
preserving cc ffi) plates, instead of burying 
them with the dead, bas long prevailed In 
parts of New England. He saye: “I once 
stopped for dinner at 8 farmhouse aad in 
in a village in Western Connection, We 
waited awhile in the Jittie parlor, whiob 
was filled with tne family treasures, in the 
way of curious and pretty things on 
shelves and pictures on the walls, Among 
the latter, framed separately under gines 
and panging in different par's of the room, 
were three plain sliver cc fia-piates, ep 
graved in the usual way with the paves 
agers and dates of death of inembera of the 
jamtly. This was the first instance tin my 
experience of this custom, which, | 
jearned, was common in the neigh burhond. 
Afterwards { met with the *eme onstom in 
various parts of othr New Engiaod 
States,’’ 


The following gruesome and probably 
Imaginative story comes from Jepan, via 
San Francisco. In the Province of Kiangsu 
Japan, near a temple, ie a boya’ sobool. 
While the teacher was called eway cone 
day, five of tne boys, with the intention «/ 
playing a joke on him, hid in empty of 
fins that were in the temple. The boy 
who was to act es sentinel bad bardly 
closed down the lids over bis companions 
when the teacher sppeared, Answering 
the teacher’s question, the sentinel said bh i+ 
comrades had gone to heaven, their bodics 
being now In the ocfiias. The teacher 
fearing the joke might bave been carried 
too far, raised the lida of the o Me, »nd 
found in rea!ity all five boys bad o ed with, 
suffocation, The sixth boy, being now 
thoroughly scared, atarted to run, when 
the teacher overivok him and whipped 
hina to death. 

Kings, Queens, Princes, and Princesses 
are fond oi music. The Q.10e6n bas a love 
ly voice still, and bas beantiful touch on 
the piane, Tie Princess Christian and 
Princess Loaise have brilliant powers of 
execution, and piay everything at firet 
sigbt. The Prince of Whales plays the 
banjo. The Princess of Waite ie @ ekilfal 

fanist. Tbe Duke of Connanght auwuses 

imeeif withthe flow The Dake © Ea 
inburgb sa good violinist Tne Czar of 
all tue Ross'as plays a bapdeome nilver 
cornet. Qaeen Marguerite of Italy is @ pi 
anist. Prince Henry of Prussia is @ cow 
poser and a performer on the violin and 
plano, Tne Evoprias of Aus ria piays on 
the zitber, The Empress ol Japan te pro- 
ficient on the *xoto,', the patio al ‘n*tru- 
ment, wWhicu j#a king of big zituer, ( een 
Elizsve h of Rumania plays with «quai 
skillon the harp and piauvo. King George 
of Greece can piay ell kinds of tanes on 
bandbelis, also tue “cymbailuin,’”’ an in. 
s'ruwment played only Ly the Tzigaces uf 
Hungary. 

———E> OO 

I~ THE INTERESTS OF TRUTH,— “Why 
do you keep a cat, Mr. Toogood?”’ asked a 
a triend of bis pastor; “IL thought you 
didn’t like such epimais.”’ 

“J dislike them very much; but 1 yot 
this one in the interest of truth. Every 
tring tuat is broken about the house te laid 


to ihe eat, aod so long sa I had pone it 
peiped met the beat 6very time be us 
« rtion was meade N a ] iave a a t 
about a hur « a 

s act enta \ - sf 


ne - ie 


yaelf 


4 wantlest charily for thy avighbor 


¥ fait 





R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Hedicine for 
Family Use tm the Werid. 


In from one to twenty minutes never falls to relieve 
PAIN with one ah application. No matter 
how violent or excruciatia a'* the KHEU- 
MATIC. BEDRIDDEN, INFIRM, CRIPPLED, 
NERVOUS. & a alo, or provireted with dis 
may suffer, RADWAY'S READY KELIKF will 
instant ease. 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, 
inflammation, Sclatica, 
Lumbago, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Headache, Toothache, 
influenza, Difficult Breathing 
CURED AND PREVENTED HY 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


to cases fF LUM BAGU and HH FUMATINM, KAD. 
WAY's KEAVY BELIEF NEVER FAILS Ww give 
immediate case, 


"Worth its Weight in Gold !” 











dan 14. “8 AUGU BTA Wa, 

Dm MADWaT. I heve tried all the varivu, ninas of 
retwedion tant y have op the market wi howt ef- 
fect, when nally | grew worse, and « friend ad- 
view! me to 4 your Heady Hetief, | did au, anply- 
ing \ wy aoble 


and khoee, sad to my surprise wae 
ahie 'o reenme my duties pratt morning My trouble 
was Kheumatiom of lovug standiua. | sha'! never be 
without R, Kh. KR forite welgbtin gold, My mother 
wascured by R. BR. KR. intwo hovure of rheawatiom 
in ber shoulder 

W. sH, OOOPER of COOPER & EVANS, 


TRE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That ipe'antiy stops the most excruciating ne, 
owe To@ammation and cures Congestion, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomech, Howells, or other giands ur 
orgenr hv one asnpiicatio . 

IN‘ERNALLY, « half to « teaspoonfn! in half a 
tumbler of water wiliin a few minutes cure Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart- 
dura, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Hick eadache, 
Diarrhea, Colic, Flatulency and all interna) pains, 


MALABIA IN ALL ITS FORMS, 
FEVER AND AGUE, 
Radway’s Ready Rellef 





Not only cures the patient seized with malaria but 
if @ exposed to it in chill and tever districis 
will every morning on getting ont of hed take 
tweaty or thirty drove of the READY KELIEF in 
a ginss Of water and drink it, and eat, say a cracker, 
| escape Ce 

re is nota .~ we agent in the world that 
will cure fever and agueand ali other matarion 
billous and other frv aided b RADWAY A 
PILLS, soquickiyas RAIWAY'SREAI)) KELIEF. 


Sifty Cents per bottle. sold by drugyists. 


RADWAYS 
FALL. 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantiy coated wii sweet 
gurn ryt regulate, purify, cleanse and strengthen, 
DK, RADWAY'S PILLS tor the cure of ali disorders 
ol the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, bladder, ner- 
vous diseases, loss of ayppe —a, costive- 
ness, indigestion, dyspe fa, bi honcneee, ever, in- 
fiammation of the bowels, piles, and all derange- 
menteaot the internal viscera. Purely vegetable, 
} nO mercury, minerals, or, deleterious 
drugs. 





PERFECT DIGESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking Hadway'’s Pills, By 
so doling 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Billousness, will be 
avoided, and the food that is eaten contribute its 
nourtehin properties for the support of the vatural 
waste of the ae A 

Bm Oveerve + following symptoms resulting 
frow diseases of the digestive organs: Constipation, 
inward piles, fulness of biood in the head, aclidity of 
the ot b heartburn, disgust of tood, 
fulness of weigbt in the stomach, sour eructations. 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, choking or suto- 
cating sensations when in @ lyiag posture, dimaves 
of vision, dots or webs before the sight, fever and 
dull pain im the bead, deficiency of perspiration, 
yellowness of the skin and eyes, pain io the aide, 
chest, limbs, and sudden Gashes of liwat, burning 
ia the flesh, 








BAVE MONEY 








HiAWLeY. Ta 
bear Str--L would pot be without your I'llls aod 
our Heady Hellef, Toney save me many a dw tor'e 
ili. Ms. M.GIFFO!)., 
A few duses of KAUDWAY'S PILLS will [ree the 

system of all the above-named disuricrs 
y Iw’ pe 
DYSPEPSIA. 
lbh. KRADWAY'S PILLS area s com- 
piatnt. They restore etrengt! , ‘ nach, and 
eoabvie lt wo perform ius fun i plome of 
pepela disappear, and w + ty { 
rim lo contract diseas«« 


i ritee. 34 cemte per box 


. ‘ ” 


TO THE PUBLIC, 


ag” Ge « * and ask ft \ 
ine name of **MAUWAY ‘ aly 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 
( ORCBBAING CATA. 
BY SHKILA. 
— 

LAN dear, thie distipguished lady fs 
A anxious to lecture to you instead of 

me,’' eaid Lilian, coming ia‘othe rom 
with a large cat in berarm. “Whet do you 
aay to the exchange 7” 

“You see, I don't quite understand the 
cat-lenguage, Lil.’’ 

“In that case I must transiate for your 
benefit,” orled Lilien gally. “And iisten, 
\lan, she bas begun to lecture at a fine 
rete already. Pues, dear, how you do 
purrs 

“Well,” otmerved Alan, “If she stops 
talxing | shall pinoh ber tall and make her 
eo on egein, that’s all! Please begin, 
Lj lian." 

Mo LAlian translated the lecture of Madam 
Ihe le (the cat) out of the puss janguage 
Into English; and it was something like 
thir 

‘Maater Alan, @ir, you mast know that 
in anctent times our rece was highly pris d 

more 80, 1 can tell you, than In these 
days, when nobody thinks anything of 
borting a cat's feelings. 

“In Kgypt we were considered as sacred 
animale: when @ Gre broke out, people 
thought lems of putting it out than of seving 
us from the flames; and when 6 cat died, 
the family to #bom it belonged went int» 
mourning by ebaving their eyebrows, 

‘If you go to the British Museum you 
will be able to see some cat-qsummies 
brought from Thebes, It is my opinion 
tLat they must be very old indeed, and ! 
fancy moat clever men agree with me, 

‘Il can teli you the name of a cat who 
lived several hundred years ago, and who 
belonged to a very famous man, Ss¢ 
wasca ied Muezzs, and her mister was the 
ceiebratea Mahomet, 

“Why people cali bim «# great man I 
have never puzzled my bead to find out, 
but I will tell you why 1 know that he 
was kind-hearted, 

‘one day Mahomet was sitting thinking 
derply, so deeply that be did exactly what 
1 do when I think—tbat is, be fell fast 
BA, GO} 

‘Inside bia wide sleeve was Muezza 
curled round oomfortably, and also was 
fas. asicep, 

“Aflera while Mahomet awoke, and re 
membered that he bed to attend to some 
busipess, but be did not like to disturb 
sleepy Muezza. 

“A pair of solssors wae lying just bandy, 
so what did puss’s kind waster do but cut 
off his sleeve, and leave it there for Muezzs 
to finieb ber nap in. 

“Now that’s what / call doing as you 
would be done by! 

“In the Middie Ages cats were not so 
pentifol as they sarenow, and about toe 
year ‘48 a Weish law ordained that tne 
price of a baby kitten shoula be one penny, 
and fourpenee after it bad cauget e mouse. 

‘Poss was ae favorite pet in convents and 
monssteries, and we read that St. Anselm 
used graciously to lend bis cate to various 
monasteries which were troubled win 
mice, and that ber useful jadysbip rode in 
front of him on the eaddie when sbe paid 
her mousing vielts, 

“Il bave heard of a monastery cat who 
found bereeif shut upto a room when the 
bell rang for dinner, 

‘Jt wee ber dinner-hcur as well es tiat 
of the tious, ber masters, aad Puss knew 
that quite ae well as they did; but nobody 
heard ber pitiful mews, and she was nut 
releseed for » me hours, 

“OM she soampered then to the dining- 
hall, or refectory, as tt was called, but, ales! 
poor bungry Puss, the tedies were as bare 
as Mother Hubbard's cupboard. 

“tAnd #0 the poor cat bad none' you 
are thinking perhepe to yoursel!, Mas er 
Aian; but waita bit. 

‘The wonks wereall buatly employer, 
when they were wuch surprised at heeri: 
the dincer-bell ringing louuly and jerktiy. 

“Hurrying to toe refectory, they be: eld 
Madam Passe swinging on the bei! r. pe, 
ringing for ber dinner, 

“We are very clever creatures, you 
know, and po doubt Puss turvught that 
wheneverthe béeil -ounded, dinner tullow:d 
asa matter of Course. ‘So /'// ring the bell, 
and then my dinver wil ome,’ raid she, 
and of course the m1. k* gave ber a aplen. 
did platefal for her cievernees 

“Taiking of dinners reminds me 
Archbisvop of Naples woo was so exceed 

giy f d of us thal Die cate used to sti at 
chairs, aad dine with bim 
They were large Angoras, and had fine. 
ling names, euch as 


of an 


) 6 


eoun Pantaieone, 





Othello, Desdemona, ete., and they were 
weited on by the butier and footman, just 
ae if they hed been real ladies and gentie- 
men. 

“Besides Mabomet, a great many noted 
men have ade friends and companions of 
us, which naturally speaks much for tueir 
good taste, 

‘Cardinal Wolsey’s cat sat by his side 
when he gave audience, The French Car- 
dinel Ricbelieu rang for bis kittens when 
be was tired and melancholy, and amused 
himeelf by watching them at piay. 

‘Cretesubriand, the French poet, was 
presented with a splendid specimen of our 
race, called ‘Micetto,’ by Pope Leo X'1II1,; 
and on one ococasion he writes: ‘We bad 
the misfortune to lose two elegant pussies, 
white as ermine, with biack talis.’ 

**Dootor Johnson, too, loved a cat, and 
thie cat's neme wee ‘Hodge.’ 

“When Hodge fell ill, the kind-hearted 
doctor nursed his pet tenderly, and fed 
aim every day witb oysters. 

“A fine oat, sir,” said a friend who was 
watobing this proceeding. 

“I bave hed cats I liked better,” an- 
swered the doctor, adding, ss if he were 
atraid Hodge might feel offended, ‘But he 
ia a fine cat, a very One cat indeed,’ 

*Peopie give us some very queer names 
sometimes, Doctor Robert Southey’s cats, 
for inetance; how they éver managed to 
aoswer Ww their names puzzies me more 
than how that mouse contrived to get 
awsey from under my ciawa last Mun- 
aay. 

“One of these cats, I have been told, was 
calied Rampe! for short, but bis full tities 
were; ‘The Most Noble the Archduke 
Raw peistilzchben, Marquess McRum, E cr! 
Tomiemegne, Baron Raticide, Waowhier, 
and Skaraich.’ 

‘1 don’t fancy any Mouse would care tu 
‘bell’ a cat with such a name as that, do 
your 

‘Bat I may ae well tell you bere a ridicu- 
lous uisiake which arose out of tue prac. 
tice of calling things ‘for short’—abbrevi- 
ating them is the proper term, I believe, 
bat you must notexpect a ball of fur like 
imme to be too clever, 

“Tnere was once a young American 
clerk, who bad to write a iist of certain 
provisions which were to go on board a 
sieamer, 

“He waa getting on swimmingly, when 
he suddenly cameto a stop, and stared 
with sstonishment, for one of the iteuws 
waa-- 

“'Four bexes of toin-catal’ 

“The clerk looked again, and once more 
alter thal, but there it certainly was, as 
plain ase pikestefl - 

*¢¢Poar boxes of tom cats!’ 

‘““+Must be a mistake,’ he decided, and he 
took the liat to the manager. 

“*Why,’ oried the latter, ‘bow atupid 
you are! That m ns four boxes of Towato 
Oateup (8 Kind of sauce). 

“Do you know why we always wash our 
faces after a meal, Muas‘er A an? 

“No? Then I wil: tell you. 

“im the early days of the history of our 
recs, & Cat, it ie said, caught a sparrow, and 
was just going to eat it, when the sparrow 
observed — 

“‘No gentleman eats till 
washed hia face.’ 

“The cat thought this might be true, so 
he set the sparrow down, and began to 
wash his face. 

“Thereupon the sparrow fisw away, and 
the oat was 6 cross about tne way be had 
been tricked that he decisreao— ‘As long 
asl tive, I will oat firstaud was. my face 
alter wards.’ 

“Which is what wealldo, as you may 
see if you lake the trouble to watch us, 

*h could goon taiking for jours, but 1 
eee that [. lian is yawning, anc of course 
vou know all about Whittington and his 
Cat, Poss in Boots, the W bite Cat, tue Three 
Little Kittens who Lost their Mittepa, the 
pussy wbo got in the wel:, and the 
musically minded cat who played the fiddie 
while the cow jun. ped over the moon, 

“The Chesbire cat in ‘Alice in Wonder. 
land’ ia « great favourite of wine, and I bepe 
you have beard of the wonderful Kilxenny 
cats, who fought with each other ontil 
there was nothing left of (hem but the tips 
of their talla, 

‘Well, 1 have come to the end of my 
tale. Miasow ! Good night”’ 

ee ee a er 

A CuTE GamB.—A juvenile beggar is 
working @ very profitable little game 
around New York. He is just eigbt years 
oid,and wears just enoogh clothing to keep 
wituin tue lines of decency, and always 
looke dirty and forsaken. He 
takes bis stand near the entrance to a res 
taurant, and when a patron comes out he 
asks him for a nickel to gata cup of ecfise 
Ora sandwich, 


be bas first 


He tearfully teile a sad 


ususlivy | c 


| was about 





story of bow be bas lost a little money and 
ia afraid to go bome, He invariably ets 
bis nickel and, to the donor’s satisfaction, 
always makes a joyful dive for the door. 

A reporter who had noticed bim several 
nights in succession begging, banded bim 
a nickel the other evening to “get a cup of 
coflee,” 

As be disappeared in the doorway the 
reporter hurried down the steps to keep 
bis eye on bim. As soon as the lad got in- 
side the restaurant be bauled out from 
under hia costa single copy of an evening 
paper and offered it for sale at two of the 
tables, He then edged up to the cooler, 
took a drink of water, tucked up bis coat 
and came out for s new victim. 


THE MOUNTAIN GUIDE. 


BY HENRY FRITH, 





(P\HE guide is certainly a ratue- out-of- 
the-way person, and I] could tel! you 
many anecdotes about guides—of/ their 

faithfulness, end endurance, aad perse- 

verance. Hut first we will have a quiet 
peep at the manand bis companions, to 
see the kind of man be really is. 

There are guides in every country, but 
the Swiss are pre-eminentiy the foremost 
in general estimation, because they are born 
amongst mountains, tend the cattle on the 
‘“‘alps,’’ or pastures; and when atili children 
they learn all the mountain peths and 
short cuts, the appearance of snow and ice 
at certain times, and are soon fit to guide 
other people. 

When you go to Switzerland you wiil 
see, perbseps at Chamouunl, a group of men 
in rough ‘“‘homespan”’ suits, rather shagey- 
looking. They are standing outside the 
Guides’ Office, where they are registered. 
and tbe first man on the list will acoompany 
you on your excursion if you want a guide, 

The ‘Merry Swiss Boy’’ who aspires to 
become a guide, or the young German or 
Italian who is just entering the profeasion, 
naa to practise seif denial, and learn to en- 
dure fatigue. 

The Swiss boy, as you will suppose,at first 
tends the goats, and soon learns to blow 
the Alpine born which produces such won- 
dertul echoee, Inthe winter he is taugnt 
to carve toys and he studies, and then he 
goes oul to meet the tourists, lead mules, 
and pick sp the French and English 
language. 

By this t!me he is acquainted with the 
mountain patu8, perbaps he works as a 
porter, and carries provisions for guides 
and traveliers up Mont Blanc or some of 
the otber high mouaotaius in Savoy or 
Switzerland. For thie duty he earns about 
tenpence an hour, or a little more, and the 
guide, who does not carry so wuch, is not 
paid mucb more highly. 

By degrees, one way or anotber, our 
Swien becomes a regtetered guide, and is 
qualified to lead us up a mountain, 

We may go with him boidly. He wil) 
perbaps require an asscciate if our journey 
ja difficult; and these mén wil! have ice 
axes, ropes, and other means to assist us. 
The ice-axe 1. for cutting steps tn s'oping 
toe and snow, so that we may asocnd the 
steep sices of the mountain; the rope isto 
tie us all together, so that if at~aveller 
should slip the guides may pull hiw on 
hie feet again; or if hesbould fall intoa 
pitin the ice the men can pull biim out by 
means of the rope, and hold tight with tne 
axe, 

Tove mountain guide is sometiines alous 
on the mountains; acd in a storin he way 
jose his way! Toen he is shut out from al! 
the world; and unless he 1s very sensible, 
as the guides gepersiiy are, be way be lost, 
He is quite out of the way; no cue can teil 
where he is; the snowswrm is raging; be 
cannot see his way. 

He must baiida hat of snow, and wait 
until the storm passes. Sometimes it has 
happened that the storm bas lasted for 
days, and then the poor guide is found 
dead in the shelter he had made to jive in! 

They are some very celebrated guides 
alive; but some bave been killed in falling 
from the precipices; while others have 
failen into the holes in the glaciers, called 
crevasses, Or crevicas, and have been frozan 
to death. 

You will meet most experienced and 
pleasant travelling companions in guides 
at Zermatt, Grindelwaid, Martigny, and 
Chamouani, 

One of the grestest guides who ever lived 
was named Jacques Balmat, and he was 
the very firm person who ever got to the 
top of Mont Blanc. He went by hiciselt ! 

He was anative of Savoy, ead wee n t 
much iiked by the 
2eDrated trave 


ther guides A very 
OF Damed 

ascend the mountain 
Balmat wanted to go; but the guid 
not permit him to accompany 

So be followed it. 

















When the party bad gone up a good way 
a terrible storm came on. They were al! 
alarmed, and came down again, without 
telling poor Balmat, who was left alone on 
the side of the mountain! 

‘Let him find his way down as he found 
his way up,”’ said the jealous guides. 

Thus they left him, 

in those days—more than a bundred 
years ago—no one had ever climbed to the 
top of Mont Blanc nor up any otber bigh 
mountain. 

Peopie did not ciimb for amusement 
then, but to learn something of science and 
nature. It would be thought a great feat 
to climb Mont Bianc, and the learned De 
Saussure tried. He failed on that occasion, 
and his men left Balmat out on the moun- 
tain alone, 

Can you fancy this guide up in the ice 
and snow, alone on a mountain, fourteen 
thousand feet up, where no one had ever 
come, and perhaps never would come? 

People in those days thought that evil 
spirits lived on the mountain, and this idea 
frightened them, Balmat thought so too, 
but he was brave and determined not to be 
alarmed. 

Still, be could not find his way down. 
The snow blinded himas it blew in his 
face, and the wind froze him with its icy 
breath. 

So he crept intoa kind of hole in the 
snow behind a rock, and kept warm there 
until the morning. 

He was quite alone; not a sound of cows 
or sheep, or any footfall was beard. He 
was out of the world up there; his feet be- 
came frost-bitten and almost useless; he 
could not fee) his limbs in the morning un- 
til the sun rose, and be only restored his 
circulation by rubbing, 

lt was a lovely morning after the storm, 
and brave Balmat made up his mind to 
wake his way up the mountain and get to 
the top! 

He did. He climbed up, and came down; 
then he fell ill, and lay in bed for many 
weeks, One day he told his doctor his se. 
cret, and some time afterwards they went 
to the top together. Balmat was the first 
guide—the ftirat man—who reached the top 
of Mont Blanc. 

The mountain guide earns a good deal of 
money in the autumn. He lives quietly 
ail toe winter and spring, carving toys and 
other pretty articles, which he sells very 
cheaply to the shops. 

His children help him to attend to the 
cattle and goats. Then the avalanches 
fall; the ice begins to melt, the rivers be- 
come full, and the guide, while he works, 
looks out, and thinks summer is com- 
ing. 

Then summer comes; the mules are 
ready vear the hotels; the guides with al- 
penstocks, or poles, are all collected ready 
to go anywhare you please, 

They smile, and take off their hats, and 
ask very politely if you are going for an 
excursion that day: 

“Will the young ladies have mules to 
ride or horses to climb the mountain 
path?” 

Yes, 
hour. 

The ladies mount, the guide ieads one 
animal, the other horses foliow, and your 
party ascends to the top. ; 

Such a lovely view! 

As you get higher and higher the guide 
wilt point out the mountains and crags and 
glaciers; he wii! chat with you,and tell you 
of adventures and escapss in a most re- 
spectial and quiet manner. 

He will blow the horn, and awake the 
echoes; smile at your remarks, and he!p 
you in every way he can. 

He is always ready and cautious; he will 
keep you safe all day, and when you re- 
turn in the evening, and you pay Lim bis 
well-earned money, he will raise his hat 
aud smile as he bids you “(ood-night.”’ 

Next time be meets you he will raise his 
bat and; say ‘Good day” like an old 
friend. 

For a little while in the year he is in the 
world; but for agreat portion of his time 
he is ‘out of the way;” up the mountains, 
away from the village and his wife and 
children, risking bis life for the amusement 
of other people, 

Some day, perhaps, he may go up a 
mountain, the rope may break—a_ travel- 
ler way slip and cause bis own and the 
guide's life. 

He may be taken ill and die in a moun- 
tain hut, or fail and be dashed to pieces, 
aud never seen again! 

so y 1 86€ toe 


Then be will be ready in half an 


mnountain guide has an 


8 and risky life Bot sa 
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6 lives quictly, and will tell you many 
ic® tales if 


you go up the mountains witc 
ima Bone day, as 1 have done many ti wes 
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BY CHARLES MACKAY. 





I'd rather drink cold water from the brook. 
Than quaff excitement from a golden chalice; 

I'd rather sleep on straw in shepherd's hat, 
Than lie awake and restless in a palace. 


I'd rather earn dry bread tn lasty health, 

And eat it with a sense of wholesome pleasure, 
Than feed without the zest of appetite 

Off gorgeous plate and unavailing treasure. 


I'd rather have one true unfailing friend, 
Than fifty parasites tocrave my bounty; 

And one poor lass who loved me for myself, 
Than one without a heart who owned a county. 


Nature is kind if our desires are pure, 

And strews rich blessings everywhere around us: 
While Fortune, if we pantin her pursuit, 

Too often grants her favorsto confound us. 


Fresh sirand Sunshine, Flowers, and Health ap: 
Love— 
These are endowments If we learn to prize them: 
The wise man's treasures better worth than gold, 
And none bat fools and wicked men despise thew. 





FLOWERS IN HISTORY. 





The Marigold, or Calendula, is we! 
known. In the days of Henry VIII. it 
was worn with the pansy in wreaths, anv 
went by the name of Souvenir. 

But there is yet another name by which 
this gorgeous little flower is known, and 
that is perhaps the origin of the meaning 
given to it in the language of flowers, i.e, 
‘sorrow,’ and ‘‘cares.’’ There is a tradi- 
tion that the Mexicans, who tell victims to 
the greed of gold of their cruei extermin:- 
ting invaders, stained with their blood the 
yellow blossoms of the flelds, and so they 
changed to a a deep ruby-red color, and 
have been known ever since by the lugu- 
brious name of ‘‘death flowers.’’ 

Like the hoily, the Mistletoe claims « 
place amongst historical flowers, being 
employed at the winter festival so time 
honored and dear to us all. It is some 
what difficult to record any circumstauces 
respecting its history with which the reader 
is not already acquainted; yet, perhaps, 
the origin of the primitive fashion of kies- 
ing under the white-berried branches may 
be known to comparatively few. 

For the explanation we must go back to 
very early ages in the history of northern 
nations, and dip into the annals of Scandi- 
navian mythology. 

Baldr, the Beautiful (the northern Apo!- 
lo), the son of Odin, had a potent foe in 
the evil spirit, Loki; and this latter endea 
vored to compass his destruction by the 
hands of the blind god, Hodr. So he made 
an arrow out of the wood of the mistletoe 
(supposed to proceed from none of the ele- 
meats), and placing it in his hands, direct- 
ed it to Baldr, who fell to the earth—a ca 
tastrophe which by no other weapon could 
have been effected, as his mother, Frigga 
(or Freyja), had rendered him proot 
against harm from any of the four ele- 
ments, 

This outrage displeased the gods, and 
they restored Baldr to life, and as they 
dedicated to Frigga the only instrument by 
which her son could be harmed, she took 
the precaution of having it placed out o1 
touch of the earth, and thus beyond the 
jurisdiction of Loki. 

From this old table the practice of aang 
ing bunches of mistletoe trom the ceilings 
and tops of the doorways has ariven, and 
the ‘‘kiss of peace’’ beneath them followed 
ig Datural s€ quence, 

The non-turmation of arrows from its 
wood, with which to compass the death of 
anyone, was guaranteed so long as it hung 
alott; the kies was an assurance of govd 
faith and harmony. 

The use of the mistletoe in the heathen 
Bacrificial rites of the Druids needs no 
comment, 80 well is the subject known. 
They regarded it as @ cure for every dis- 
ease, an antidote to all poisons, and a talis- 
man against witchcrait and all spiritual 
evil intiuences, a belief obtaining amongs: 
the Greeks, Romans, in France, anc a! 
European nationalities. 

Few amongst our flowering sbhruve anc 
plants are so truly classica: io .beir aseucia 
tions as the Myrtle, the emblem of love 
amongst the ancients of Greece and It me, 
and of peace amongst the Jews. 


We find references to it in the Books of | 


Nehemiah, Isaiah, Zechariah, as also in | © 
the Psalms 
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which is cultivated for their special use. 

Amongst the Arabs there is « tradition 
that when Adam was driven out of Eden 
he carried away an ear of wheat, repre- 
senting the chiet food and staff of life; a 
date, representing fruit; and the myrtle, 
a8 the sweetest scented of flowers (in their 
estimation). . 

Indeed, all Oriental nations hold the lat- 
ter in special esteem, and the superstitions 
connected with it abound equally in the 
West as the East. The Roman bridal. 
7 for men and women was composed 
of it. 

At the sacred Greek festival of the Eieu 
sinian mysteries the high priest « fiiciating 
and the initiates were crowned with it, and 
the Athenian magistrates wore it as a 
badge of their authority, while heroes en- 
twined it in their wreaths of laurel, as o 
symbol of victory. 

So, likewise, it was worn in chaplets by 
the Romans with the same symbolic mx - 
tive, and one of the observances of the Ist 
of April amongst the Roman iadies cun 
sisted in crowning themselves with the 
leaves of thie beautiful tree, after bathing 
under its shadows, when they set forth to 
Offer sacrifice at the altar of Venus w 
whom, as the ‘‘goddeas of Love,’’ it was 
consecrated. 

To the loving students of Holy Writ the 
Olive must have a special interest. Be- 
tween thirty and forty references re made 
to it ip the sacred books 

Our Savior’s latter days on earth vere 
connected with the Mount of Olives, which 
has rendered that grove of trees one o1 ex 
ceptional interest. 

But the historical character of this tree 
dates back to the time when the dove b pre 
the tiny branch over the subsiding waters, 
and conveyed the emblem ot peace to the 
redeemed trom the fl od. 

The Delphic oracie was consulted by the 
Athenians, each holding a branch of the 
olive; and as to Classical traditions con 
uecied with the tree, as well as these of 
modern date, they are fully as numerous 
as those regarding the myrtle. 

Asan emblem of peace and reconcilia 
tion, the early Christians engraved a repre 
sentation of it on the tombe of the martyrs, 
for the flood of cruel persecution had 
ceased for them, and the blessed peace 
bringing spirit, once appearing as a dove, 
had brougnt them which the olive branch 
typified—everlasting rest in ‘‘the haven 
where they would be.’’ 

It seems a curious confirmation of the 
aptness with which, in all ages, this beau. 
titul tree has been made a symbo! of 
‘‘peace and security,’’ that oi] alone—of 
all the products of nature with which we 
are acquaiated—can still the raging of the 
storm-tossed waters, and bringing instant 
reliet and security to those in peril. Vic- 
tors atthe Olympic games were awarded 
crowns of the olive, and in China they 
are conferred for literary merit. 


brains of old, 
~ Accustom thyseit to method, ioe 
Youth should be a savings bank, 


Anger is a real approach to insanity. 
All who swim in sin, must sink in sor- 


row. 

Unasked advice, be not too prompt to 
give. 

The covetous 
menwr, 

Trae repentance is ever ready to repair 
injuries. 

True religion occupies the heart more 
than the bead. 

The end of a feast is better than the ve- 
ginning Of a fray. 

The reproach of a triend 
strictly Just—bat not too frequent, 

It does not do to war witb the world; the 
world is too strong for the individual, 

We need not be much concerned about 
those faults which we bave the courage to own. 

Toe great secret of happiness is to throw 
one self lato the circumstances that surround one, 

There is no surer mark of the absence of 
the highest moral aud intellectual qualities than a 
cold reception of excellence, 

Keep up your spirits by good thoughts; 
enjoy the pleasant company of your best friends; but 
in all enjoyments ve temperate, 

In your converse with the world, be ever 


ul, tor the sake of peace, to speak ill of no one, 
rknown enemy with civility, and to shut 
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Femininities. 
eee ae 


Turquoise hearts are being adopted as 
sleeve buttopers, 


A Detroit widow wants $5 000 for a k ss 
given ber by her emp!oyer. 


Glove buttoners with white opyx ban- 
Giles area pleasing innovation. 


Vanity isa strange passion; rather en 
be out of « Job it will brag of ite vices, 


To pursue fashion in iw endiees changes 
mey be compared to chasing a bird on the wing. 


Customer: ‘How much ie that ring?’ 
New jewelry clerk: ‘‘it’s marked isc. Eighteen 
cents, please,’ 


Equal to the occasion. Lady visitor: ‘Is 
mammse at bome, dear!'’ Little Alice: '‘No, ma'am: 
but I can show you her new dress,'' 


‘But, my dear woman,’’ said De B:o"t, 
**be reasonabie,’' ‘‘l won't be reasopabie!'' she 
snapped, pettishiy, ‘‘Very well, then; be a wo- 
man.’ 


A gentleman should not offer a lacy 
money to putupon the plate in church. Let bim 
contribute as he pleases and aliow bis companion to 
do the same. 


Ted: ‘I suppose the best way tc find out 
whether she loves me is to go right up and ask her,*’ 
Ned: **Not atall, my boy. You had better ask one 
of her giri friends,.** 


Charming widow: ‘And what are 
doing nowadaye?’* He: ** Oh, 
looking out for number one, 
ing Out for number two,'’ 


“Tam quite surprised, Mr Meeker, w 
account for your wife's knowledge of parilamentary 
law.’* ‘She? Great Cmear! hasn't she been speaker 
of the house for the last 15 years?*’ 


Ot a fanciful order is a brooch compr 8- 
ing a polished gold mintature scythe, whereon ap- 
pear accuraiely simulated tafte of grass that seem to 
bave undergone the cutting process, 


Queen Victoria doesn't wear a great cies) 
of tur, She has an odd cloak, however, in which she 
comfortably incases herself when traveling in jhe 
cold weather. It is made entirely of ermine. 


“There is nothing sentimental abou 
Mary,’ said Mrs. Palmer. ‘‘Kven when ber loveris 
with her they sit farapart.’’ ‘'Yea,’’ epoke ep lit- 
tle —arry, ‘‘as long as you are ia the room,'’ 


‘You are Mr. Quezsen, the husband of 
the celebrated lecturer on cookery, are you not!'’ 
**Yes, sir,'’ replied the dejected, hollow-eyed indi- 
vidual; ‘‘l'm the poor man she tries her new dishes 
on,’’ 


She: ‘‘And do you really, truly love me, 
George?’’ He: ‘Of course, Why do you ask, my 
dear?’’ She: ‘*‘Why, you have seemed so indifferent 
of late. We haven't had «a quarrel for two long 
weeks|'* 


In Houlton, Me., lives a lady who never 
wore an article of jeweiry, a plece of lace nor a col- 
lar, even in the days of courtehip, which experience 
she has passed through more than once, having mar- 
ried twice, 


The tastes of many incline toward a 
brooch conceived asa face, in dull gold, as large as 
adoliar. The features are comicaljy distorted, a 
wide-open mouth displaying between the two jawsea 
rare cat's-eye. 

Henry: ‘Yes, Carrie; I love you with 
all my heart.*’ Carrie: ‘lt seems strange, Heary, 
that you should think so mach of me.’* Henry: ‘*t 
don't Know about that. ‘here's no accounting for 
tastes, you knaow,’’ 


Remember that when your skin has that 
depressed, worn-out look that comes from aitting up 
too late at night, nothing will invigorate it like a 
few drops of Jamaica rum put Into the water with 
which you wash your face, 


‘Ho you're not offended when you are 
called an old maid?’* ‘Certainly not.’’ ‘*Why ts 
it that you pever married?'’ ‘‘l've had so much to 
doin caring for those of my relatives who are mar- 
ried that [ never bad the time.'’ 


A majority of women seem to consider 
themselves sent into the world for the sole purpose 
of displaying dry goode, and it is only when acting 
the part of ap animated miliiiner’s block that they 
feel they are performing their appropriate miselon. 


We lovea girl for very different quali 
ties than understanding. We love her for ber beauty, 
her youth, her mirth, her confidingness, her charac- 
ter, with its faults, caprices, and God knows what 
other inexpressibie charms; but wedo not love her 
for her understanding. 

A pair ot variegated gold garter buckles 
representing day and night ares pleasing departure 
from conventional designs, Une shows an owl sit- 
ting on the curve of a quarter moon, while a batis 
seen in the perspective. A lark flying above a fleld 
of daisies ls llastrated on the other. 


A neat device for the setting of tables 
for small parties is to have the table round, with a 
low basket of fuwers in thecentre, and decorations 
of smilax reaching out to the edge in each direction, 
iike spokes ofa wheel, Kach guest bas the space 
between the outer ends of the spokes. 


Mrs Charity Brown, colored, has lef: 
her second husband end eloped from Atianta, Ga, 
with ber first busband, lec Shepherd, trom whom 
she had been separated 5 years. They had been 
slaves ion Virginia, and she had been sold to a Ceor- 
gia plantation. Both the eiopersare past 7 


‘‘Well, Mary, my dear, how sre you get 
ting on with your Freneh?’* ‘Oh! very well, papa. 
Wetransiate quite aice, sensibie sentences sow; 
such as, ‘My father never aliows my birthday to pase 
without giving me a present;' or, ‘It is certain that 
my father will give me something quite splendid this 
time.’ ’’ 

A divorce lawyer of large experience is 





you 
amusing mysell; 
And you?'’ ‘'Loot- 


suocted as saying that he does not think, from his 
knowledge of marital troubles, that many men are 
pally cruei t yr, pegiectial of their wives 
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FAasculinities, — 
A man breathes about twenty times a 


Take gifte with a sigh; most men give to 
be paid, 

He is the best gentleman who is the son 
of bis own deserts. 


The brain of a man exceeds twice that 
of any other animal, 


It we could all ase our own gond advice, 
how happy we would be. 


Men with few taults are the icast anxious 
to discover those of others, 


“Whea you sucesed in life you will flud 
everybody willing te belp you. 

Honesty ts the best policy, but policy is 
all the honesty some people have, 


A moral, sensible and well-bred man 
will sot afroat me, and no other can. 


The grumbler grua@bies most when he 
Suds there ts nothing to grumbie about. 


Speech is silvers, silence is golden, gig - 
gilng is brasen, and laughter Is often trunical, 


President Harrison is punctual in getting 
to chureh ten misttes before the service begins. 


Modesty in woman is a virtue most de- 
serving, since we do all we ean to cure ber of it, 


Consider, why the error of another 
offends thee, when thou art in no way & party to it. 


A map was chided for not rising carlier 
He sald, ‘*l can make up my miad to It, bat I can- 
not make up my body.*’ 


Among the latest novelties in siiver 
match cases is one in imitation of a chimney, The 
worn bricks are represented by oxidizing. 


Oa aspring being pressed in a match 
box, recently imported, the side of the case opens 
and discloses a carpenter's shop, with figures at 
work. 


Hane Jaeger, ove of the cleverest au 
thors of Norway, has accepted the place of a commun 
eailor on One Of the Scandinavian shipr, being poor 
and ia bad health. 


Sammy: “Ma, what does it mean by a 
man laucbing In bis sleeve?’’ Mra, Lunsfortb: 
**Metter ast your father. He has hidden many « 
smile under his veet.*’ 


‘You wiah to marry one of my daugh 
ters, eh? The youngest will get $6,000, the second 
$10 000, and the third §15,000.""  **Yuu don't happen 
to have one still older?’* 


**BU) was very fond of his wile,’’ saida 
ecrtain man, speaking of a bereaved comrade. *'! 
actually believe he thought es much of her as he did 
of his dog; it's @ fine bull terrier wo!'' 


Visitor, to host: “You seem to be a 
prominent personage here. Everybody turns round 
to look at you.’’ Great man, proudiy: ‘Yes. There 
ain't eo man in this town I don't owe something w, 
str,** 


Archduke Albert, commander in chiet ot 
the Austro-Hungarian armies, has a horror of the 
laxarious supper, He likes to sup in cafes, on beer, 
biack bread and butter, pickied ox-nose and potatww 
salad, 


Husband, at 130A. M.: ‘Don’t say a 
word! I know it'sawful late, but I've hed « hard 
pug of it.** Wife: ‘*Yes, you look asif you'd had a 
herd tug. How many schooners did you ww in w- 
night?*’ 


An acute correspondent notes the {ct 
that a surprising|y small sumber of succesetui wen 
are bachelors, The question i, are they uneur cons - 
ful beenuse they are single, of single because they 
are upsuccessful! 


‘Talk about absent-mindedocss,’’ agai 
a citisen lately, **why, when I was a boy [| worked 
fora man who was 80 absent-minded that he «is 
charged me three timesin one week and pani me a 
week's wages each time,.'' 


Clement Garrett Morgan, of Washi: g. 
ton, a colored man, aged Zi, has been elected clans 
day orator of the Harvard class of 184). Le was a 
barber in his youth, but read at night and is now one 
of the best scholars In the graduating class. 


At a cafe a group of gentlemen were d's 
cussing potities. A young student entered and joine: 
in the coaversation, but bis argument did not picas. 
the others, end one of them said Ww him—'‘'iHe quiet 
At your age 1 wasan eee myeseli!’’ “You are won 
derfully well preserved, sir!'' was the reply. 


Perhaps you are looking tor a Jand over 
flowing with milk and boney? If so, you shoul 
know that only ome person in thirteen can :\.) 
milk in any quantity without becoming billous, an! 
only onein eleven can eat honey without bhaviny 
a touch of the colic. Just better stay right here | 
this land, and get a biue-handied snow-shove! rea, 
for winter, 


When he was in New York, very jate 
one night, Wilkie Collins visited « large drinkiny 
saloon and stood for a few minutes gazing at tn- 
throng of dissolute men and women § Ki 
Idiots! Asses!'’ be ejaculated; and then aici as! 
sought the outer air: ‘If wecould but persuade ci 
world that morality ls the foundation of wral) « 
success, this would be a happy universe 


‘YT ehall not marry Miss ©. cesus, ais> 
all,’’ announced young Jenkins, sadiy. ‘ier ta 
lly seems te oppose the mateh too mi! 
the famiiy!'’ exclaimed a sympathising f: 
“Go le and win, Jenkins, ust the same. Wis 
you care for the family's opinion, so long as irt 
is willipg?’* ‘That's just it,"* expiained Jens ur 
etlli more sadly. ‘‘Mise Crivesus seems 
with them.’’ 


A Somerville, Mass., min mai: 
several weeks ago that he could bee 
Bostos te Sen Francisco and retu 
61500, and tbe man is BOW On his wa 
been put off the train 140 times - a 





vely for the referea, who a 
‘imp Usee 6 charitable wom: 
parent need, ofered te pay ° 


Ww beg ber act lo, Barrow 
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Recent Book Jesues. 


‘Notes of I.sesons for Young Teachers,”’ 
with motels from sctaal exemination ps 
pere by John Taylor. In thts book usetu! 
advice and information and hints on matter 
end method are to the young 
teacher a freely and candidly a« a w«ster 
would teach bis pupil. Boston Sobool 
Supply Co., Paviiebers, 


“My Good Friend,” Adolphe Briot: 
translated by Kiward Wakefield. This is 
a bright and realistic novel of modern 
fashionable Freneh life, told witb Heim's 
usual cleverness and analytic er. Tne 
acenes are iaid at Monte Oarilo and In the 
South of France. The suathor vividly por 
trays in lif.-like sketehes the Ortiliant 
society that anouelly gathers st Monaco 
with the sole object to nny life in the 
gsyeott maaner possible, It is the firs 
rolume ofanew series be brought ou 
by the Worth'ngton Co. ander the neme 
of the “Banner Library.’’ Price 25 cont. 


“Wives of Men of Ganios,’’ trensiateo 
from Daudet's charming book by EK iward 
Wakefield, bas been published by Menars, 
Worthington & Uo, in very handsowe 
form. The fine photogravore illustrations 
by Biehier, Myrbaech, and Rossi have been 
reproduced, ‘The text, hes veen accorded 
a spirited and sympathetic English setting, 
and the volume is besutifully printed on 
heavy, toned paper, and its binding te «x- 
coedingly tasteful. The work is one of the 
most graceful and most fascinating that 
Daude has written, and its studies from 
life are remarkable for their inocieiv: ness 
and vivid realism. For sale by Lippincott 
& Coa, 





FRESH PRRIODIOALS. 

The November issae of Zhe Woman's 
World, edited by Osar Wiiue, bas ior a 
iromtinpleoce ‘(dinevra Die Bence,” from the 
porsratt by Gohiriandejo. It ate# tn ii- 
justrating the opening article, “Women's 
Drees in Florence,” by ‘Leander Sont.”’ 
Other iilustrated papers of interest ars 
‘About Wedding Unesta,” by Mise k E. 
Dickinson; “Our Q .e6ene in the Abbey,’’ 
by Misees A. UO. Lowy and A, R, Brauwewou 
and ‘Sp ope; loeir History aod Associa 
tiona,” by Mies E. Hathaway. Tue lates 
jaabions in L naou aad Poris are, a4 usael, 
ably set forth by the ladies wio attend tu 
thie important feature of the mageztne. 


The Pupular Science Menthly tor Novem- 
ber 19 mu exoep.jonally inte.e-tlog nuw 
ver, Ite table of contents lociudes papers 
as follows: “The Art of Cooklug” by 
Kiward Atkinson, LL.D. ((ilustrate); 
“O dand New Methuds tu Zoology,” by 
H, de lL. Duthiers; “The Doorteno of 
Farming,” by Joel Boonton; ‘ Sensitive 
Fiames aad S»und Saadows,” by Prot, W. 
LeConts Svevene (iliustrated ); *Ounditions 
Aftecting the RK productive Power in Aai 
mais,’ vy Prot, James H. Stoller; ‘:leraei- 
ite and Iindian,’’ by Garrick Mallery; 
“le toe Homen hody a8 v Bouery?’ 
by Hyland C, Kirk; “Reaponribility 1. 

ental Disease,’’ by Sir James C:-icuton- 
Browne, M. D.; “Tne L .cayan Indians.’ 
by Prof, W. K. Broosa, (iiluatracec ); 
“Speech and Song,’’ oy Sir Murell Maok: nu 
zie 1.—Speeob; “Skete: of Joba Le 
Vonte,” by Prot. W. Le Oonte Steveus, 
(with portrait) —Pablisped vy Appleton 
& Co., New York. 

inks Usxep BY ANOtSNT WRITSRS,— 
Aooording to the Roman oaturaiiet, Pliny 
and other authors, the desis of the ink used 
by ancient writers was formed of lamp 
biack, or the black texen from burnt ivory 
and soot from farnaces aud baths, 

Nome have also sappowed that the biack 
\'quor which the cattie Gah yieide was tre- 
quent y employed, Oe thing te certain, 
oat w. etever were tbe component ingred! 
eats, from the bieckness and solidity in 
the most ancient wanusoripts, from an ink. 
stand found at Heroulaneum, in whica the 
luk appears as thick asoill, aod from cuem!- 
cal aoalyem, tue lok of antiquity was much 
more Opaque, as weil as eaceastic, then 
that whion is ured in modern times, 

Inke of different colors were much in 
vogue. Ked, purple, blue and guid and 
sii ver inks were toe principal varietics 

Tne red was made from vermilion, 
c'npabar and carmine; the verre from the 
wwarex, one kind of which, called the par- 
pie envauetic, was appropriated to the ex. 
clusive use of the Emperors 

QGiideo ink wes much more popular 
among the Greeks than among the Romans. 
During the middle or dar& ages the manu. 
incture both of it and of ailver lok was an 
oxteneive and lucrative bravch of the trade, 
aud the illuminated manascri which 
remain are a striking proof the 
degree of perfection to which the art was 
carried. 





fve making of the inks themesives was 
@ distinot basiness, and another connecteu 
with it aod to which it owed iw origin was 
that of inscribing thetities, capitals, as well 
ae om phatic words ic colored and gold and 
s.iver inks 


Eee 
<—_—s 


MARTIN FOTHRRGILL, Of Macon, Geor- 
gia, gt orauk last week and tried to whip 
an Ind.ac cigar sign. After the mill was 
ended it wae found that the Indian had 
io@t nie package of cigare and three eagle 
t-atbers and thet Martin had broken four 
foger bones. T.¢ indian toom the pares. 


———— 








Getting Op with tne son isa common 
praciice where there is a teething boy baby 


ia tue family. 
—_—_—_—_—- oS 


res Worspy of a Constant Cough, end 
the soreness of Lungs, which generaily 
scoom panties ft, are both remedied by Dr, 
Jayne's Expectorant. 





Tas Sunsaine vy Tum Usart —What 
are sii tue Deauty, and wit, aau scoom. 
piishments combined, if marred by a iret- 
ful, sullen temper, or an onkind and sel! 
ish disposition? But besuty of the sou! not 
only edorns the countenapes, but, like 
“sunshine in a shady place,’ casia a ray 
over ali things within its influence. 

Wide ie ita domain; many sre its tribu- 
taries. It includes gentieness, forbearance, 
kindness to one anotber, and tbat constant 
cheerfuiness—‘‘graceful, from very giad- 
ness; beautiful, becease bright.” 

‘Give us—oh, give us,’’ cries Carlyle, 
‘the man who sings at b's work! tie will 
do wore in the same time; be wil! do it 
better; be will persevere longer. Ooe is 
acarceiy sensibie of fatigue whilst march- 
ing to music, The very stare are eait wo 
tuake harmony as they revolve in their ap 
p ‘inted epberes.”’ 

P pe, somewhere in his censorship on 
mind aod morals, «f er an exordium ou 
the ed vanteges of this perpetual ser nily, 
tuus conciades: 

“What, then, remains but well our pow- 

er to une, 

And kesp good humor still, whate'er we 

lowe? 

And trust me, dear, good humor can pre- 

vail 

W hen alra, and fights, and screams, and 

sovuldings fail,” 

'Tis rather unfair of P. pe, bat hie disa- 
tribes are ususliy sddreseecd to the gentle: 
sex —but ours siiall concern “ordly wan’”’ 
also; for has not he, too, verd of that hearts 
sunshine? Aud asan admirabie example, 
let us 6e evi a few words (rom the vlsoourse 
of tha good od angler, Iz.ak Walton, 
when bowe-retarning from ea fishing ex- 
pedition: 

“And thet our present happincss may 
appear the greater, and we wore thankfui 
for lt, | beg you to consider with me how 
wany do at this very tine le unuer the 
tormeut of mv/utor toothache, and this we 
have been free from; aud let me tell you 
tiatevery wisery | iniss ten blessing. He 
not unthanktal, then, because sucn cheer 
fulness and thanks are @ sacr fice a plea 
ing to Him who made (he sun and us, and 
w bo still prot} cts us, and gives usa tlowers 
aud svowers, aod appetite and mest, and 


content, and leisure to go a fiahing.”’ 


QUAINT ANNOUSOKMKNIS - The Monta 
ly Magazine for 1797 contatna, among Ober 
c.rous Imormatou a8 to pissing events 
notices of marrieges and deahsin the up 
per circies, The wa ri-ge notices very 
atrikiog'y tliustrace the custom prevale:. 
at thet time of intrudipg upou tie pubir 
mutters ofa pure:y personal aod domestic 
charecier, The following area few exain- 
piss sulec'ed from mauy which wight be 
quoted from this single voluine:— 

‘At E ‘gbaston onuroh, after « courtship 
of toree week, Mr. J. Dykin, aged sixty- 
six, to Mies Pickford, uf Whiftnal, aged 
sixveen. This is the fourth wife he base led 
to the altar of Hymen witbin the last four 
years.”’ 

“Mr. Hunsworth, of Suydal, near Pom- 
fret, © Miss Bell, of Carlton, near S maith; 
a jyoung lady with a fortune of $50 000. 

S ephen Cnethaw, of Leeds, aged iwen. 
ty wo, to Faith S:epbenson, of the Old 
D ke public house in Great Woodhouse, 
aged seventy-one. This tender pulleit 
dauoed a hornpipe on the evening of her 
wedding day.”’ 

“At Hawking, Mr. Kember, aged nixty- 
five, to Mies A. Marah, aged seventeen; a 
young lady possessed of a considerab!e for- 
tune, with a person and accom plishinents 
highly captivating.’’ 

“at Piimineter, Jobn Bendon, aged 
seventy, who has walked upon crutches 
for several years, end has only one eye, to 
Saas Govier, aged thirty-three, who also 
has. ne veye and isdamb.” 

‘At Morreaby, Mr. Clementson, junr., 
alimont cighteen, to Miss Waddington, of 
Parton, turned fi‘teen,.”’ 

“At Newoastic-under Lyne, Mr. Hay- 
wood, aged seventy, to Mre, Beunett, aget 
seventy-fice, This is the fourth time that 
this biest couple have offered thei: mutual 
vows et the altar of Hymen.”’ 

“At Gretna Green, Lieut Stawell), of the 
Cus'baw D vision of Marines, to Mica S eel 
of H' perton, an amiabie aod acoo upi ished 
young laity. Sve wae teken from tue win- 
dow of her chamber at midnight by ber 
lover, and conveyed away in a post chaise.’’ 

— 

We always admired a dentist for one 
thing at least. He ten’t afraid to say a 
thing rigtt to your teeth. 

eco 2. 

Ail those enffering [rom ovoughs or colds 
sbould take Dr. Bull's Ovugh Syrup. 2 
ota. 

Why pay fifty cents for a bottle of tur 
pentine, when Salvation Oil sells for only 
25 ota. ; 








LATEST :GRANDEST PREMIUM! 


MOST COSTLY PAINTING IN THE WORLD. 





THE PRESENT OWNER PAID OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS FOR THE FAMOUS PAINTING ENTITLED 
“CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.” 


The intense interest shown by all classes in this great painting induced pub- 


lishers to spend thousands of dollars to 


secure an accurate copy of this Won- 


derfa! Work of Art. The best artists and engravers in this country were en- 
gaged to make a faithful etched copy of this magnificent painting, and the highly 
artistic and very beauti/ul picture which they have produced ts highly praised by 


all who see it. 


We are now prepared to send, postpaid, a copy of 


THIS GRAND PICTURE FREE T0 


EVERY NEW 8U BSCRIBER WHO SENDS $200 FOR ONE YEAR'S SUB. 
SCRIPTION TO “THE SATURDAY EVENING POST,” OR TO ANY ONE 
NOW ON OUR LIST WHO REMITS US $200 FOR THE EXTENSION 
OF THEIR PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION ONE YEAR. 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 
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HE original of this picture is one of the grandest paintings that has been given to the world in 


By MUNKACSY. 











modern times. It covers about twenty by thirty feet of canvas, the figures all being life size. 
The scene is early morning in the Preetorium or official residence of the Roman Governor at Jeru- 
silem. Inthe centre of the picture is the figure of the Saviour, with his hands bound, erect, com- 
posed, gazing steadfastly on the face of Pilate. Around and behind him crowd the rabble of Jeru- 
talem, some frantic, others apparently bent merely on killing time. Pontius Pilate sits as the 


representative of Cresar on the eng oe throne. 


the right of Pilate stands Caiaphas, the chief accuser of Christ. 


He is meditating and is greatly perplexed. On 
e figure pressing forward in the 


crowd with uplittes arms is a rufflan of the lowest type. He is shouting “Crucify Him ! Crucify 
' 


liim!t’” Ont 


« left of Pilate sit two elders watching the 


lings with deep interest. Between 


Christ and Caiaphas, sit(ing on a bench, isa rich banker ens on with contemptuous curiosity. 

Verched on a high stool by the side of the judgment seat and resting his head against the wall ix a 

scribe who views the scene with an air of weary indifference. A knot of old men is seated in an 

tngle of the room to the left of the banker. They are pe! arguing Christ's claim that he is 
) 


the promised Messiah. Conspicuously raised above the 


ends of the crowd is seen a young mother 


with @ beautiful face, holding a child in her arms, and looking at Jesus with tenderness and com- 
pssion, Through the whole picture are groups of figures and faces reflecting the different emotions 


that animate each individual, 


This picture has been on exhibition in the principal cities of Euro: 


and America. It has been 


viewed by millions of people, and has created nore sensation throughout the entire civilized world 
than any other painting ever produced. In the city of New York it was on exhibition several 
months, and was geen by hundreds of thousands of people. 


THE PIOTURE IS 21 by 28 INCHES, sufficient in size to allow ample 
scope for the display of the salient features of faces and forms, while tke varied 
expressions of haté, fear, curiosity, compassion and reverence of those assembled 


are shown witb a startling fidelity. 


Remember, that only $2.00 secures a copy of this Grand Picture and also 
THE SaTURDAY EVENING Post one year. 


Address all orders to 


The Saturday 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


THs LatTgsst METHOD.—A suggestion 
was recently made that sleep could be 
wooed successfully by a method of count- 
ing in this fashion:—1,2; 1,2 3; 1 2,3 4; 1 
2 8,4, 5, eta, upto 25, One who bas prac- | 
tically tested this method relates his ex 
perience as follows:—‘‘My plan is not to 
count rapidly, but to cali off mentally one 
figure with every expiration of breath. A 
person in good health counts at tuat rate 
abouttwenty a minute. Sefore reaching 
twenty-five in this scale, he must count for 
about aixteen minutes, as the series mounts 
up to 325 ~ounted straight ahead. But I 
bave found one decided advantage over 
counting in regulur order. That can be 
done mechanically, without any mental 
activity whatever. 

“The other method is aot burdensome to 
tne mind, but farnishes just enough ma- 
terlalto keep the thoughts off other sub- 
jects. I often find myself forgetting the 
number at which I ought to stop and re- 
turn to oné, whereupon | at once begin 
agein where I left off and proceed in order. 
i cannot say that thie scheme wil! produce 
sicep when there is no inclination or im- 





pulse In that direction; but when there is 
even a rudimentary impulse, I know it 
will encourage and increase it, I have 
tried it a good many times since I first 
heard about it, and it has only failed me 
twice, Often on waking 1 will remember 
that | was not able to count beyond seven ' 


Evening Post, 


or eight before losing myseif in slumber. 
I have never yet counted up as far as 
twenty. I think seventeen or eighteen has 
been my limit. I believe that the author 
of this suggestion has conferred a boon on 
people troubled with insomnia, although it 
cannot work in every case,’’ 





MATTERS OF S1ZB,—I1t is astonishing to 
observe how few people understand the 
common rales of measurement in purchas- 
ing wearing apparel. For instance, a man 
will buy a coat that is a “size” too small or 
too large. A ‘size’ emalier or a “size” 
larger is what he probably needs, but be 
does not know what a “size” is, Weil, s 
‘aize’’ in a coat isan inch; a “size” in un- 
derwear is two inches; a “size” in a sock is 
one inch; in a collar a half-inch; in a shirt 
@ half-inch; in shoes one-sixth of an inch; 
pants one inch; gloves one-quarter of an 
inch; and in hats one-eighth of an inch. 
Very few purchasers ever understand the 
schedule named, 


“John has changed so since our mar- 
riage?” she sighed, ‘In what way?’’ asked 
her mother. ‘Before marriage he didn’t 
leave ne until one a, m.” “And now?” 
“And now be doesn’t come home until 
one a. m.”’ 

om 

lt wasthe man who picked up the dol- 
lar which some one else drooped that met 
a losa, 
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Humorous, 





HOW KIND FATS WAS. 





How kind fate was to ve that night, 
When down the lane, moon-velied in white, 
We walked upon the dewy grass, 
A Dilsstal twain, with hearts so light, 
I think we did not reckon, quite 
How kind fate was! 


Ao envious ray sulked in your hair 
And paled the gold it could not share; 
One lock, loosed from the silvery mass, 
Biew half across a cheek so fair 
1 proved upon it, then and there, 
Mow kind fate was! 


Love duped us, sweet! Last year you wed 
Another man, and I, instead 
Of muttering oaths Ia deepest bass, 
Sent silver spoons, and as I read 
Your bridal cards, devoutly said} 
How kind fate was! 


—U. N. None 





Pressing business—Ironing. 


Judge Lynch is a very clever artist. He 
draws from life, and his style is painfully realis- 
tic. 


“Tt is a panetul sight,’’ as the man said 
when his host took him out to inspect his new con- 
servatory, 


‘You are a counter attraction,’’ as the 
masher whispered to the pretty girl in the confec- 
tioner’s shop. 


A genius: ‘‘Why, I could have invented 
lots of machines if I had only known what they 
could be used for,’’ 


‘You can’t do anything without money, 
my boy.’* ‘Oh, yes, youcan.’’ ‘I'd like to know 
what??? *“Getim debi!** 


‘‘Well, summer’s over at last,’’ re- 
markeda man whocamein. ‘Yes, I think it is; I 
notice you left the door open.’’ 


Woman, to tramp: ‘‘You seem to have 
a good appetite.’’ Tramp: ‘‘Yes, madam, that is al) 
I have left in the world which I can rightly call my 
own,’* 

The nuisance of the hotel was in the 
parior warbling, ‘‘Ob, would I were a bird.’* ‘*Well, 
here’s a beginning for you,’ said the landlord. And 
he handed bim his bill. 


A new variety of clam has been discov- 
ered, As it is tenderer than the old style of clam, it 
will not be used fer chowder, but will be worked up 
into lead pencil erasers and rubber overshoes, 


Stranger: ‘‘Haven’t you anything better 
than 5-cent cigars?’’ Country storekeeper, as- 
tounded; **Hi, Jimmy, run down to the newspaper 
office an’ tell them Mister Wanderbilt is in town,’’ 


Mother: ‘‘Did you break any of the 
rules to-day, Tommy?’’ Tommy, frst day at school: 
**‘No'm: Iwas a good boy. vroke two, 
though; one on little Harry Fletcher and another on 
me, ” 


At a first-class restaurant. Detrow: 
‘Can you give me oysters on the half-shell to- 
bight?** Waiter: **Yes, sir; but you will have to 
waite few minutes. Allfour half shells isin use at 
present, sir.’’ 


Lawyer: ‘‘My conscience troubled me a 
little last night about that fee I charged Jones yester- 
day.'’ Friend (astonished); ‘‘Your conscience?’’ 
Lawyer: ‘Certainly. I was afraid thatI bad been 
unjust to myself.’* 


A Western paper prints the following 
singular card of thanks: ‘*Mr. and Mrs. Heays here- 
by wish to express their thanks to the friends and 
neighbors who so kindly assisted at the burning of 
their house last Monday evening.’’ 


Omaha has at last arrived at the period 
of swallow-tall coats and decollete gowns and is as 
proud of it as a boy of his first pair of red-top boots. 
But the men have not yet discovered the proper 
place in a swallow-tail suit to wear their bowie- 
knives, 


Indignant physician: ‘‘Man, what have 
you done? You sent my patient the wrong prescrip- 
tion, and it killed him.’’ Druggist: ‘‘ Vell, vhat 
vas der matter mit you? Last week I send your od- 
der patient der right berscription and dot killed him. 
How can somebody biease sooch a man?’’ 


‘‘Why is summer like pride?’’ inquired 
Clara of George, as they strolled about the moonlit 
lawn. ‘*l cannot answer, love. Why?’’ ‘‘Because 
it goeth before a Fali,’’ she answered, isughingly. 
**We had better goin now,’’ wasall the youag man 
sald, as a deep sigh escaped between his teeth. 


What she wanted ‘‘Now, conductor,’’ 
said an old lady who got on the cars at Chicago, ‘‘l 
Diace my safety in your hands,’’ ‘‘All right, ma- 
dam; { guess we can take good care of you.’’ ‘‘And 
if there is an accident, and the cars are thrown 
down a steep embankment, you'll be sure to wake 
me up, won't your’’ 


Nervous gentleman: ‘‘Now, be careful 
how you drive, cabby,and go slowly over the stones, 
for [hate to be shaken, And mind you pull up at 
the right house, and look out for those dreadful 
Steam cars.'’ Oabby: ‘'Never fear, sir; I'll do my 
best, And which ‘orsepital would you wish to be 
teken to, sir, in case of an accident?’’ 


Politeness is always in order, but just 
what form it shall take depends, of course, upon cir- 
cumstances, Mamma, w Filossic, who had been 
lunching with a little friend: ‘‘lhope you were very 
polite, Flossie, at the table, and said ‘Yes, please,’ 
and ‘No, thank you.’*’ Flossie: ‘* Well, 1 didn’t 
say ‘No, thank you!’ because, you see, | toc k every- 
thing,** 


“Have you done anything for me?’’ 
asked the condemned man, in pitiful tones, as bis 


lawyer entered the cell. ‘*‘Yes, indeed,’’ said we 
‘egal gentioman, gicefully. **Oh, what is it?’’ ae 
manded the murderer ‘a pardon? 

commutation of sentence’ **No hes 
mercy’éspame what’ i save succeeded en) 
the lawyer, ‘in having the day of your execution 
changed from Friday to Monday. Friday is an ae 


lucky day, you know,’’ 








THERE are a6 many Goaigns in men's 
match boxes asin women’s brooches and 
rings. They are made of artificial or rea! 
silver, enamelied, and the design is painted 
on the enamel. A card-player’s matob-box 
is decorated with three or four cards out of 
® pack, and the dandy’s maich-box is orna- 
mented with the figure of a ballet gir! or « 
music ball dancer, A pack of foxhounde is 
the favorite design of f the he sportsman. 





His First Orvrencn.—Mr. Hyson: Mr, 
Cypher, you were absent without leave 
yesterday? 

Mr. Oypher—Yea, sir. [ was married 
very unexpectedly yesterday. 

Mr. Hyson—Well, sir, you will please 
see that it does ‘not occnr Or sgain. 





THE more any one speeke of himse 
the more he likes to heer another timed 
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a good iced bag of gold at work for us 
the nest few Some cam 
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months you can de aswell No 
reom to emplam here Fuil partic 
ulare and information maiied FKEE 
to @teet who write hy = ee" Better not delay if you want work at 
which Jou wilt be of eareinmg «6 
inonth STINSON Pe CO., Box 59D, 
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Cre ENESS 


A NEW TREATMENT. 

Sufferers are not penerally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, orthnt they 
wre due W& the presence of living pura 
eites in the lining membrane «cf the use 
and custachian tubes. Microscopic re 
search, however, has proved this to bea 
fact, and the re sult of this discovery ia 
thuta sirople remedy has been discovered 
Wiich permanently cures the most aggra- 
Vated cases of these distressing diseases by 
afew simpleapplications made(two weeks 
apart) by the patient at home. A peuph- 
let explaining this new treatment is sent 
free by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and ey 
West King Street, Toronto, ada. 
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IN HAIR. \ 
Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMRERB VER- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BARD 





rouUPrEeEs. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
— their = heads with accuracy : 
Wies, INCHES. —_— AND SCALPS, 
No. +4 The The round of the CHES. 


No. 1. From forehead bach 
°. as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. “~ Over forehead as 
far as required, 
No, 3. Over the crown of 
the head, 


rom 
Th round oa forehead, y for sale a splendid Stock oi 
ave alwa. 
Gene’ W *, Tow Laaes’ wire. 


Sai Curl, a bean iy mane 
establishment im the 


ae 
Halon. “Teviere from any of the world will re 


ceive atten 
Dollard’s Herbanium Extract for 
the Hair. 
s tion has been manufactured and sold 
at Doliard’s for the t afty years, and ite merits 
are such while it bas never yet n advertised, 


the demaad for it kee —— sgerenging. 
Also Dollard’s 

used in conjunction “hy the Herbentans pA. 
= — is naturally dry and needs an oll, 

. Edmondson Gorter writes to Mesers Dollard 
& = to send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter bas triea in vain w 
obtain qpytning equal to it as a dressing for the 


nelt tn Se as, EDMON DOON GOKTER, 


Nov, 2, °8. Norwich, ee Nortelk, B England, 
NavY PaY VU 8, Sag rh 
Ihave used ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanitam Extrac 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regulariy ie upw of 
pat ears with great advantage, My hair, from 
y thinning, was eariy restored, and has been 
kept by it Ft ee gabe ge = ness and strength. It 
A. W. QUMSELL, U. 8B. N. 
To Mus. RICHARD sien Renton 1223 Chestnut st., Phils. 
I have frequeady. during & number of years, u 
the **Dollard’s erbanium Extract,’’ and | do pet 
snow of any which equates 008 3 pleasant, refreshing 
and Dealthfal cleanser of the hair 
Ve Ss pect fu 
ning Y £Rs, 
Ex- sennen ad tanita Sth District. 
constantly for more than twenty-five 
yeaneY’ Dollard's Herbdenium,’’ for removing dan- 
druff sod dressing my bair, also for the relief of ner- 
vous headaches, I have found ite delightful artic.e 
for the toilet, and cheerfully testify to the virtacs 
claimed for it, 1 would aot be without it. 
ome B, CHAN DLER, 
No, 06 Chestaut Sireet, 
Frepered only and for eale, wholesale and retail, 


a pplied pr« pfeastonally by 
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4.C, WHEELER, tot ead hBw HaVEN, Corr, 


SALESMEN ANTES 2 


manufacturersia our line im the world. Libera! salary peld. Perme 
Beet position. Boney advanced for 
ry whiress, ( entenalal Mf Os., Chicago, lil., or ( nein ati, 0, 


Predeatial 
306 Areb H%., Potadeiptie. 4 


we Sag a 
We also make a epeciaity of 
RIBBON saseg Becarten par 
rare coeds crit sone erire 


H.G. OESTERLE &CO., 
No. 224 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia, Ps. 


S230 RENETE 
THOMAS: M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


ARPETINGS 








WANTED >. 1282 





wages, advertising, ete. For full 





989 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tenth, 
north side, 





“The Handy Binder.” 




















Very neariy, if not qu readers, would ee. to 
preserve theif copies tuk Foor if if it could be done east 
Beatly and effectively. sise makes \t 6 ly As) 
for convenient aad 7 binding, so by the pruper 
means, it can be made a ame Uipe am aitrect or 
preservation, and at the e aL... an atiractive and pretty 
rasmons for the centre s mqene « isde Bay 

ou 

can oN ew A eas Mo so popular, and 
which are unqr estiona rfect sad handsome 
articles of the kind — Ate 9 

THE BINDER te made specialiy 
one cons or Mae cause 56 ay security, thus 

rving oe dies or nyery. 


; oon 
we binnns oor So anette at it te task wf , & 
Minute tol paper, when by cutting the t 
all comfort and eeveatonces of . 
by the best bound bes. min} 


for Tus > Pose contains 


i F ra leather, nes 
Select oroemented in ait oats niet - tiue * cisil 
outslue Os aankee an Soci pesaty ny Ss, aad of 
value aca Sade tacle for THR Post, at on needs 
ve soon V7 our bers ¥4 be 1 
rece pt of Te cen CI: BA A. -% any ay ~ 
ae Vy. the ‘mame de new oan re 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING PoOsT, 
7236 Sansom S., Philadelphia, Pa’ 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS ‘GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 





Anyone Knowing a tune, either ‘‘tm the head,'’ as it is called,’ or able to bum, whistie or si: g, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OB THE INSTEL- 


MENTS. 


Im fact it may be the fut time they have ever seen a piany or orgaa, yet if they know 


so much as to whistie or hum s tune—eay ‘‘Way Down om the Swance River, '' for instance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctiy and with good effect, on the plang or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIVDA, THE GUIDE shuws bow the tanes are to be played with both hands and 
in diferent keys. Thus the player has the full effect of the base and trebie cleia, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be piainly under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 


of the kind, 


What it can do, do weil and WITHUUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 


the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing w know the difference between A or G, a haif-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat. The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what hels shown by it todo, can ina tew moments play the plece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incaiculabie assistance to the player vy ‘‘ear'' and all others who are their 
own lnostructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dir- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the car grows accustomed w 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys, So, after a very Uttie prac- 
Vice with the Guiue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be beard or known, 
The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how wo read the common sheet music. But it will trac! 

hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, bow to learn a number ef tapes withuut 
ERITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child if it cam say ite A, B, C’sand knows 
tune—eay ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye''—can piay it, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would like to be able to do this, for their own and the amusement of others, and Ww such 


we commend The Guide as BUUND TU DU for them ALL WEBAY. 


Ite cheapness and usefui- 


ness, moreover, would make it a very good present to give & person, whether young or vid, at 
Christmas. Almost every home in the land has a piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
than one of the family can piay. With this Guide im tbe house everybody can make more or ices 
good use of their instruments. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, ali postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. (Post 
age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cen'e ettra a music book. comtaining the words am masic for 198 


popular songs, will be sent with The Guide. 


THE CUIDE MUSIC CO,., 


AGUreee 


726 SANSOM ST... PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 
—_—_—_e—_—eo 

A stylish etreet costume of earsh is in 
two ocolorr. Skirt in very narrow side 
platings, with flounce of darker color 
round the bottom above the hem; dre 
peries on either aide of the (rout), plain just 
in front; and plaite at the sides, Bodice 
plain at the sides and beck, end sligntly in 
fropt at the waistline. Pialted vest with 
turned over collar also f3 fine pists. 

The sleeves bave very large pufis at the 
shoulders aad deep cufpot fige tacks, The 
straight collar, the turped.over eoller and 
cufis are of the dark surah. A pointed belt 
of very elaborate embroidery finished the 
coatuine, 

Another of pleia and striped serge is 
very stylian, The draped front with side 
piait is of the etriped serge; the plaited 
skirt, full waist and full sleeves are of the 
piain goods; the yoke te shifred; piain 
collar, plain cuffe. The fronts are finished 
with piain sections resembling poceet-lida; 
ribbon belt and bow. 

Another very stylish gown is of plein 
and striped camel’s-bair, Straight skirt of 
thostriped material, draped double-breasted 
poionsiae, open on one side to the waist- 
line and Anianed with @ large bow of silk. 
A border made of the atripes of the skirt 
inelerial ie set around the edge o! the plain 
front. Sfraigbt, plain collar, full sleeves 
wathered into straight cuffa, finished with 
bands of the stripe, 

The correct style in riding babitse bas not 
varied from tiuat Of Isat season, with the 
neat, single-breasted, Oose-fittittg bas«uo, 
and suort ekirt fitted with knee gores to 
adjust it to tue gure when in the sad- 
die, 

Fine “faced’’ cloth, in black, dark blue, 
dark green, inaroon, and « very dark sia'é 
color, Is the regulation material fora riding 
dress lo be worn In the city; but for country 
riding any light-weight cloth @f dark color, 
or even mobair, may be used, 

A little very dainty braiding is peruaiest- 
bie on some of the finer habigs, but exoess 
of ornament only detracts from the elegant 
and atyiish appearance of the fair rider. 

‘The dressiest of equestrians vary tbe ex 
treme simplicity of their stylish habit 
witn dainty white piqne vesta, which shuw 
at the throat where the basque is turne. 
back in tiny lapels ard below the walet 
where it is slightly cut away. 

To secure a neat appearance on horseback 
the akirt ought to be secared to the babi: 
In some way, for the violent exercise some. 
times disarranges the skirt at the belt a. 
that an upaightly gap appears at the sidrs 
of the postilion, between the habit end 
skirt. 

Thie oan be obviated by sewing thrie 
large, strong books to the back of the skirt- 
band and at eacn side and holding theu: 
into eyes on the inside belt of the basque 

For park-riding the silk hat 18 moet 
worn: but for morning rides or in tbe 
country a round-crowned felt derby i+ 
considered quite appropriate, while the 
double-visored jockey cap of silk or pongee 
may be worn if tt Is preferred Or conalde16d 
more besonain g ; 

Siiver-mounted riding-whips are seen in 
a variety Of styles; the pretticst has ¢ shor: 
bandle of plaited cord looped at the end, 
and is set with silver, 

Iias anyone seen the combination of 
black and white petegt lesther in shoe? 
It is very pretty Indeed. Some such ehcees 
have « iong black toe piece and white side- 
and front, whlle others have the tips in 
white and the rest black. 

Worn, a# they ought to be, with black 
stockings, they seem to conalat only of a 
toe, and are wouderfully becoming w tbh: 
foo. They are called the “Harlequin 
ahoea,’’ 

The Romany or Gipsy shoe is made of 
various colored kids witb black tips, fo: 
Ruwian leather is aimost entirely super- 
seding morocco, and is sold in tones of deep 
dark red, almost verging on maroon, in 
reddish browpa, and in new tan oolor, 
which is some shades darker then what 
was worn iast year; indeed, it is consi- 
derabiy darker than last year’s shoes used 
to become after much wearing. 

Patent leather shoe tips bave been ap- 
plied to Suede sides in light stone shades, 
and the patent leather tips bave been socut 
that quaint scrolls of the leather, like 
griffins’ tongues, have appeared stiched on 
the Suede. 

Alligator skin in tbe yellow tan is used 
for many Simart shoes, and it ts almost in- 
destructibie; it will wear out almost any 
amount of soles They are light, and al 
most as thin as satin; there js nothing to 
equal them. 

some of the Russian leather ¢shoemars 
in the Cromwéifian etyfe, end 
the pretty embroideries introduced on the 


rimmed 





| OOLOT, 
fronts are Unrivaled. Readsare employed, ' 


and fine facets of colored jet, the toes dell- 
cately pointed. : 

There is BO necessity that these ahould 
be injurious to the foot, if only the shoe is 
obosen sufficiently long. 

It would be weil if fashionable women 
would oo: sider with favor the lowering «/ 
the heels; » low heel ts far better for the 
foot, and allows better play to the musciee. 

Aa regerds boo 6, there ts « decided die- 

position to return to ieced boots, and tie 
straight geioeh, like e men's, An excetient 
boot Of this Claw Bas a iow hee! and patent. 
leather galoeb. 
. A very pretty suit for a small boy isc! 
velveteen It has a pinited skirt, ong vest 
with outeway coat, finished in points 
around the bottom; fancy pocker lids, 
plain sleeves with trimmed cuffs, Tie 
pointe, pcoket-lide aod cuffs have bands vu! 
aillk braid with buttons at the onde, 

A diagonal cloth suit hed knee-trouserr, 
long vest, one button cutaway coat wit 
square lapels, narrow standing collar, very 
wide pocket-ilde and plain sieeves. 

Anvther spit of diagonal nad kner- 
trousers, plain sacqaoe, Cost with plain 
sleeves, The trousers, coat tront, sleeves 
and belt are finished with fancy braid; 
adioth cap with elmilar braid. 

A suit of cpeviot bad Knee-trousers, 
plaited biouse walat with plain beit; sleeves 
pain at toe shouldersanc slightly gatn~reo, 
with plain ou ffs, 

A suit of diagonal bad knee-trousere, 
with buckles at the sides; one-button oui- 
away com, with pointed vests; plain sleeves 
and marrow coliaz, With #{uare-cornered 
lapels and deep pocket-iids. 

A suit for a smell boy was of serge; 
knee-trousers; Culaway coat witn plain 
sieeves; wide linen oollar and alik tir; long 
vost of pique, 

A suit fora larger boy was of diagonua); 
knee-trougert; jacket with equare fronts 
apd +quare jepeis; fancy vest front of emw- 
broideréd eamobric; plain sieeves without 
cufta, 

Another suit was of fine corkscrew. 
Knee trousere with buttons, doub.e- 
breasted coat in military atyle, wide bei, 
plain straight collar, sleeves pain atthe 
shouidere and slightly gathered into plain 
cofia, Tue front of the coat ie finisied 
with braid set on in fancy patiern, aid 
brass buttons. 

A suit for a youtb ha! long trousers of 
uerrow atripe; plain, straight culaway ocat, 
long square-comned Overcoat witb plain 
sieeves, narrow cuffs and narrow turned- 
over oollar witb lapels, 

Another suit with long trousers bad wiih 
them a drere coat with equare fronts Open 
vest with three butions. The collar and 
lapels were slightly rounded and factd 
with thick silk. A band of ribbon around 
the arm with bow aud long ends, 

A pretty little blouse suit for asmall 
boy was of plain and fancy euiling. Knee 
trousers of plain clotb; biouse waist with 
double breasted front, of striped goods; 
square pocket, straight sleeves and 
atraixot, round cuffs 

Anvtuer was made entirely of striped 
clot, kmee-trousers, plain blouse, with 
wide sallor collar; inner vest, fall sieeyes 
and round coffs. The collar, pooket lics 
and cuits are finished with feather-stiching 
or faccy braid. 

Odds aad Kaas. 
THK MAKING OF JELLIBS, 


Orange Jelly. —Put one and one-haif oz, 
of gelatiwe in @ pint of water; rub the rind 
of four oranges on one-balf ib. of loaf 
sogar and ada it to the gelatine when it has 
quite dissolved; also tre strained juice of 
twelve oranges. Then addtne whites and 
shelis of three eggs, whisk it well on the 
fire tfll it ie just on the point of boiling, 
clear it, pour it ipto a wet mould and let it 
set. Ifthe oranges are not of a very strong 
flavor, add the rind of one lemon and the 
juice of twe, Thie jelly, i dune carefully, 
is quite ociear; Dut it does not taste so 
strongly of oranges as when the orange 
juice is added at the las!; but then of courre 
it is not clear, although it has a beantilul 
flavor, 


Red Currant Jelly —Soak twocz. of geia 
tine in a pint of water with the thiuly 
peeied rind of one lemon and ope-ha!! |:). 
of sugar. Put two and one-balf ib of rev 
currants in a ssucepan fora minute or two, 
and squeeze ont all the juloe from then; 
remove the saucepan from the fire, strain 
the juice, and add it, with the whites and 
shelis of three eggs, to the gelatine when 
It bas dissolved. Whisk it weil on tie 
fire, and when it is ready pass it through 
tne jeily bag till it is quite ciear, then add 
healt @ tembler of brasdy and a littie oa: 
mine if the jelly ie aot a sufficiently dee; 
Well wet moald, fiil 


jelly, and leave tose. A few raspber- 





| count of ite frequent and even fatal 


it with the | 


ries added to the currants help to bring 
out the flavor of the latter, Strawberry, 
cherry, gooseverry. raspberry jeily sre all 
made as above. For cherries and straw- 
berries add a littie lemon juice, and siso 
for the other fruita, if they are very ripe. 

Rhubarb .Jelly,— Soak two cz, of gelatine 
in « pint of water with one-bait ib. of 
best lampsugar. Well wash and slice about 
two and one-naif lb. of rhubarb of a nice 
bright color; put it in a stewpan to boil 
with a quart of water; leave it to get 
thoroughly ste*ed, put not long enough 
to let the juice get thick; strain the juice, 
and add a pint and a half of it to the dis- 
solved gelatine, with ihe whites and shells 
of three eggs, Whisk it all quickly on the 
fire, pase it through the je/ly bag, and pour 
it into a mould and leave it to set. 

Grape Jelly.—Diesolve two oz. of gela- 
tine io » pine of water, with two and one- 
half lo. of loaf sugar. Put from two Ib, 
to two and one ha‘f |b, of Jaicy grapes into 
@ saucepan; bruise them wito the back of 
a wooden spoon tili tbe juice flows freely 
from them. Strain the juice, and add 
three quarters of a pint of it to the gelatine, 
with tne whites and shelisof three eggs. 
Whisk it weil on the fire, add a winegiass- 
ful of brandy and a few drops of burnt 
sugar. Pour the jelly into the mould, the 
top of which should be ornamented with a 
few grapes. Put it in a coo) piace to set. 

Gold Leaf Jelly,—Tobis is really an ordi. 
nary wine jeliy, but the addition of the 
gold lea! gives it « very pretty effect. Dis- 
solve the usual quantity of gelatine in a 
pint and a balf of water, with one-half Ib. 
of sugar end the thim rind and juice of 
three lemons. When it bes melted, add 
the whites of four eggs; whisk it in the 
usual manner and clear it, then add balf 
a plut of sherry and @ wineglassful of 
brandy. Take some real gold leaf, chop it 
up in emwall pleces and mix it well with the 
jelly. Pour it into a mould, and leave it 
to set. 

Riband Jelly,—Make some jelly in the 
above manner, omitting the gold leaf; color 
half of it a bright red with cochineal, 
leaving the rest its natural pale ooior. 
Rinse a mould in cold water, and pour into 
itasmall quantity of the red jelly. Let 
this set, then pour in some of the pale, and 
repeat the process until the mouid is full, 
taking care toat the last layer is perfectly 
set before pouring ina treesh one, It de- 
sired, the jelly can be made of more than 
two colore, Spinach juice can be used to 
color some of it green, saffron to color it 
yellow, &s3. 

Fruit Jelly,—It ie astonishing how el. 
fective the addition of fruit to a clear jelly 
ia, The most suiiabie fruits for this pur- 
pose are grapes, s'rawberries, cherries, 
raspberries, currants, peaches, and apri- 
cota for the summer time, and mostly pre- 
servod fruits for tbe winter. Strawberries, 
grapes, cherries, or currants can be put up 
in the jelly as they are, but harder fruits, 
sucb as peaches, apricots, &c., shouid be 
boiled ina little syrup first, anu also cat 
up in smaller pieces. When putting in 
the fruit, great taste can be displayed in 
contrasting the colore prettily. The jeliy 
is prepered in the same mMunner aw tue 
colored jelly by first filling tbe bottom ol 
the mould with the jsily to the depth of a 
quarter of an inch, and when tiie is set, by 
arranging a layer of fruit on it, and cover- 
ing it with a spoonful or two ol jally to 
keep the fruit in ite place. This inust be 
allowed to set before adding anotber layer 
of jelly a quarter of an inch thick, other- 
wise the frait will rise up. Repeat the pro- 
cess, aliowing each layer to set till the 
mould is filled within three-quarters of en 
inch of the top; fill it up with jelly, leave 
it till it is thoroughly s-t, and turn out 
carefully. 


—_—_———b>— SS 

EaRLY WRITING.—The earliest mode of 
writing was on bricks, oyster-shelis, stones, 
bark, ivory, and leeves of trees; and from 
the latter the term “ieaves of a book”’ is 
probably derived. Copper and brars plates 
were very early in use; anda Dill of feoft- 
ment On copper was some years since dis- 
covered in India, bearing date 100 years B. 
©, Leather was also used, as well as wood- 
60 tabieta. Then the papyras came into 
vogue, and aboutthe eight century the 
pepyrus was superceded by parchment. 
Paper, Lowever, is of great antiquity, eepe- 
cially awong toe Cuipese; but the first 
psper-miilin Engiend was built ip 1588, by 
a German, at Dartford,in Kent. Neverthe- 
leas, it was nearly a century and a balf— 
namely in 1713—before Thomas Watkins, a 
statioper, brought peper-making to any- 
thing like perfection. The first approach 
(0 @ pen was the stylus, a kind of lron bod- 
kin; but the Romans forbade ite use on ac- 
use in 
q@uUarreis, and then it was made of 


Sabsequentily, reeds, pointed and split, like 
pens of the preseat day, were uscd. 


Done. | 





Cenfidential Correspondents. 


Com™MoN.—The coin is probably an old 


penaoy, and, if in good condition, is worth abouts 
cent. 


L. M. W.—The term ofa sentence be. 
ginstorun from the day it ts pronounced and not 
from the day the prisoneris removed to the peni- 
tentiary. 

B. F, W.—There is no truth in pbreno- 
logy, doubtless, bat weare unable tosay from «x- 


perience thatit possesses al) the attributes that iis 
professors claim for it. 


THomas J,—There is no necessity tora 
young lady's giving a reason for declining vo dance. 
2. The firstsiaves sentto the United S:ates were 
sold from a Dutch vessel, which landed twenty ai 
Jamestown, in Virginia, in 1620, 


Restor.—The total number of aces 
of land granted to railroads is 200, 344,233 acres, esti- 
mated at $1,674 000 0, This territory is xreater than 
the whole of Eogiand and France combined and 
more than al! the Southern S:ates, 


PuBLiIo,—Tbe word communism la de- 
rived from the French Commune, a division or par- 
ish, The term communism is generally applied toa 
social system, in which all property is held in com- 
mon, and ite proceeds divided equally, 


CLAFLIN.—Great Britain is one island, 
Ireland another. Both together form the United 
Kingdom. Great Britein contains two kingdoms 
and one principality, and, only these two king- 
domes are inciuded in the proper use of the name. 


ANXIETY.— We should bevery mwucu in. 
clined to think that you have somebow 04 hola of a 
morbid idea which hes nobasis exceptiu your own 
imaginativon. You say you are exceedingly sensi- 
live; and this really in¢ans, in some cases, a reani- 
ness lo see covoluess where none is intended, and al- 
so to underrate your own value in society. 


SoNELIM.—To remove ink stains from 
ivory you must bleach it white again, Waeh it firet 
iu warm water, and while wet plece it in fall sun- 
shine under a glass cover, repeating the process for 
two or three days. It maybe bleached by immer- 
sion fora sbort timeiu water containing a little 
sulpburous acid, chloride of lime, or ch)orine. 


Mrs G. W.—We must deciine to give 
an opinion on this matter, as it is most probable that 
there is a great amount of unreasouabie expectation 
on both sides, It is avery bad plan for young mar- 
ried couples to reside with their relations on either 
side, ior aquarrelis certain to ensuein the end, 
Take our advice and engage lodgings elsewhere. 


Joun.—Since you are very much in love 
with the yousg lady, and she returns yoor atfeetions 
and both of your parents approve of the match, why 
should you not become engaged io he!’ The simple 
fact that you have not finished your studies need not 
hinder your being engaxved, with the understanding 
that you will marry as soon as you are established in 
yeur profession, 


E. D.—We do not remember your ask- 
ing us any questions heretofore, for if uney had come 
to hand wé should certainly have been more than 
pleased to answer them, Anything that we can do 
for our subscribers through the medium of our Cor- 
respondence column is done with the greatest picas- 
ure, Tne name Eifel is pronounced as ‘'I-feli’’ the 
**Ki’* having the sound of the personal pronoun ‘'|’ 
The accent is on the first syllable. 


FRrancis,—We think it not unlikely, for 
we have noticed many persons of different com- 
plexions whose dispositions seemed to wary, and io 
une or two cases Lave found thatthe characters at- 
tributed to them have turned out pretty neariy cur- 
rect, Attbesame time a great deal depends upon 
the education they may have received, Wise pareuis 
wiilcontrol bad tempers in children, and thus get 
them into the habit of controlling themselves in after 
life. 


CasTLE.—A mong tbe best known Ameri. 
caniems, unused and scarcely understood in Fug- 
land, are locomotive for enxine, raiiroad tor raii- 
way, horse cars for tramway, depot for station, 
switch for shunt, baggage ior luggage, sore tor 
shop, bureas fur chest of drawers, clever tor good- 
natured, boards for deals, calico fur printa, cora fur 
maize, dry goods fordraper's articles or haberdas- 
hery, fall for autumn, dress for gown, tix for re- 
pair, guese for thing, hardware for iron-mongery, 
hold for stop, homey for ugly, loater for lounger, 
mad for angry, mail for post, pantaioons for trous- 
ers, vest for jacket, quite for very, rooster tor cock, 
sick for Ill, sleigh tor sledge, stuop for porch, sus- 
penders for braces, venison for deer meat, aud 
woods for wood, 


INQuIRER.—No, Credulity and belief are 
Bot synonymous. They may have been used so 
originally, bat custom has pow estabilshed a dis- 
tinction. Credulity implies a degree uf weakness 
and ignorance; belief does not. We believe that 
which we do not know, bet which ts sometimes more 
probable and more reasonable than the contrary. 
Weare creduions when we hastily give our assent to 
whata careful examination byan enlignted judg- 
ment would oecasion us toreject asan absurtity. 
Bellef is a most importent Institution. The best and 
largest portion of our ideasare founded on belief. 
Our loves, our friendships, our hopes, and our high- 
est religious consoiations, spring from belief. Know- 
ledge is like the enduring bat barren granite; vellef, 
the rich and fruitful gardeu of delight; credulity, a 
bottomless quagmire, 


CoLtogns.—We should say that your 
trouble is purely mental. Yousay you have no pain, 
you eat and sleep well, and your health generaily ts 
good, Butina publicassembly you begin to faucy 
that peopie are looking at you, and then you get ‘‘ss 
red as a beetroot.’* In conversation, you find a 
great difficulty in looking people straight in the face. 
Assoon as thelreyes are turned upon you, yours 
are obliged wo drop, and your voice trembies, You 
try toappear composed, and often make a gould 
fight for it, but in the end you are always vanquisi- 
ed, From the tonics thai, under medics! advice, 
you have taken you have derived no benefit. The 
name of your malady is self-consciousness; the 
remedy forit is self-unconsclousness, Toe fact is 
that in endeavoring to save yourself from embarase- 
ment by force of will youare onthe wrong track. 
The true antidote is to be found tn seif forgetfulness. 
When tbe attack comes, you must elude it by cen- 
centrating all your attention en the conversation ip 
which you are engaging, or the proceedings yuu are 
witnessing. We mayadd four your eacouragement 
thas very many people on the suany side of fi ve-an 
twenty are troabied in the same way, and eciiber ou 
arow the experience or overcome it iu 
indicated, 


the way 




















